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OUTLINE SKETCHES pity you—I wish to serve you: I know not, if in giving you wealth 
- as « | Ns ~ re 
: shi |, I give you happiness; but wealth I can give This 1s not the 
> giaiauiatmamaaamias imamate A. STR IT ” rn —— = || place for such words as mine must be. Breathe not im living ear 


what I have said: my power to serve you depends on your silence. 
Come to-morrow te our palazzo.” 

Medora turned from him, and descended the The 
weakness of our nature—how soon any strong emotion masters tt 
Leoni stood breathless with surprise and hope; he had once or 
twice before seen Donua Medora, and he had heard much of her 
Young—she had seen but three-and-twenty summers deepen mto 
Autumn ; beautiful—for it was as if heaven had set its seal on 
her perfect face—her life was one of sadness and solitude. The 
cathedral where she knelt, the poor whom she aided, the sick room 
of her aged father, and her own lonely chamber—these were the 
haunts of Medora. When about seventeen, a severe illness had 
striken her even unto death; almost by a miracle she was restored 
to life, but never to youth—the shadow of the grave, to which she 
had so nearly approached, seemed to rest upon her. Her glad 
langh never again made the air musical as with the singing of a 
bird in spring; her light step forgot the dance ; and her lute was 
given to another. The sympathy she once had for joy was now 
kept entire for sorrow ; but the mother who died m her arms, the 
father whose long and sickly age she soothed and supported, thought 
her nature had, in so nearly approaching heaven, caught something 
of its elements. And Lolah, who, as a distant relative, sometimes 
visited Don Manfredi’s chamber, said that Medora was almost an 
angel; and added—* I should think her quite one, but that I do 
not fear her, and that she seems unhappy.’ 

It was reported that love and religion had held a bitter conflict 
in her heart. Before her illness she had been betrothed to a young 
cavalier; on her recovery she refused to fulfil her engagement, 
alleging that the instability of life had taught her the vanity of 
human ties; all she now asked, was to devote what remained of 
existence to her aged parents. Remonstrances, prayers, were 
alike unavailing ; and the young Count Rivoli became one of the 
Knights of Malta. Some years had since passed ; and in the gay 
and hurrying cirele of Palermo, Medora’s name was rarely men- 
tioned 

Leoni dwelt on her promise of assistance ; 
flected, the more hopeless it seemed. How could she give wealth, 
the daughter of one of Sicilv's poorest nobles ' 

Our young Sicilian was naturally of a daring and reckless temper: 
and resolving to hope, without analyzmg why or wheretore, he re- 
entered the saloon. He danced no more with Lolah; vet he had 
the satisfaction of seeing her look sad and languid while dancing 
with another. But how restless was the might that followed ' 
Hope is feverish enough at all times; what must it be when sti 
mulated by curtosity ! 

The first flash of morning awakened Leoni from his light slum- 
bers: he looked out, the hue of the skv was that too of the sea ; 
the waves of the Mediterranean floated on as if freighted with 
yet how Leoni wished they were glittering with the clear 
Never say that time is of equal length 


THE ENCHANTRESS. 


terrace 





IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST 





Water—the mighty, the pure, the beautiful, the unfathomable 
—where is thy element so glorious as it is in thy own domain, the 
deep seas . What an infinity of power is in the far Atlantic, the 
boundary of two separate worlds, apart like those of memory and 
hope ! or in the bright Pacific, whose tides are turned to gold by 
a southern sun, and in whose bosom sleep a thousand isles, each 
covered with verdure, the flowers, and the fruit of Eden! But, 
amid all thy hereditary kingdoms, to which hast thou given beauty, 
as a birthright, lavishly as tiou hast to thy favourite Mediterranean ! 
The silence of a summer night is now sleeping on its bosom, where 
the bright stars are mirrored, as if in its depths they had another 
home and another heaven. A spirit, cleaving air midway between 
the two, might have paused to ask which was sea, and which was 
sky. The shadows of earth and earthly things, resting omen-like 
ypon the waters, alone showed which was the home and which the 
mirror of the celestial host 

But the distant planets were not the only lights reflected from 
the sea; an illuminated villa, upon the extreme point of a small 
nsing on the coast, flung down a flood of radiance from a thousand 
lamps. From the terrace came the breath of the orange-plants, 
whose white flowers were turned to silver in the light which fell 
oo them from the windows. Within the halls were assembled the 
fairest and noblest of Sicily 

Every one, they say, has a genius for something—that of Count 
Arezzi was for festivals. A king, or more, the Athenian Pericles, 
might have welcomed his most favoured guests in such a chamber 
The walls were painted in fresco, as artists paint whose present is 
ydream of beauty, and whose future is an immortalitv. Each 
fresco was a scene in Arcadia; and the nymphs who were there 
gathering their harvest of roses, were only less lovely than the 
Sicilian maidens that flitted past. Among these was one much 
jarker than her companions : her Eastern fot her had bequeathed 
tw her her black hair and her olive skin ; mm her eye was that bright- 
ness, and on her cheek was that freshness, which belong only te 
the earliest hour of youth—the blush had been too fleeting to burn, 
the smile tou clear to cast that shadow which even light flings as% 
tlengthens But to-night the colour was heightened, the eyes 
wore a deeper shade, for the hue of the downcast lash was upon 
them, and the sweet haif-opened mouth was too earnest fora smile 

Lolah was listening to those charmed words which change the 
mrl at once into the woman—we step not over the threshold of 
childhood tili led by Love. Alas, this knowledge is almost always 
heralded by a sorrow! That morning had Lolah heard from her 
stern uncie, that the love she bore to her cousin Leoni di Monte- 
fore was a childish toy, and as such was to be put away; and all 
her happiness had been destroyed by having to reflect upon it. 
Poor Lolah ! how hard it is to teach the voung that Jife is made 
pof many parts; and that wealth, rank, power, are more to be 
desired than affection! To-night she was listening to Leoni—and 
whoever thought of the future when the present has first taught us 
we love and are beloved '—still, her eyes were filled with tears, 
and her heart beat heavier than usual. Leoni spoke of hope ; but 
isnot hope only a more gentle word for fear’ And vet, with that 
mysterious contradiction which makes the fever of human exist- 
ence, neither would have renounced the certainty of the other's 
afection for the careless content of yesterday Strange, that 


gnorance should be our best happiness in this life, and yet be the 
’ answer alwavs ready, aiwavs answered. 
. } 


Leoni yomped into the boat, whose celerity showed 
taper her pious rowers offered to Santa Catharina yearly on the day 
of her féte was not thrown away ; though, perhaps, the activity of 
the brothers who rowed did as much as their piety towards sending 
the little vessel swiftly through the waters 

* You want to land,” said Michele, “at San Marco's steps! 
turning the head of the boat to the accustomed landing-place 

The steps to which San Marco lent his name had been worth 
many a sequin to them ; for the winding path to the left led to Lo- 





but the more he re- 





roses ; 
cloudless light of noon! 
the movement of the hours is as irregular as the beating of the 
heart which measures them. A vear of ordinary life, if counted 
by hopes, fears, and fancies, was in that lingering morning At 
length, noon sounded from many a turret; and, regardless of the 
heat, the young count hurried to the palazzo 

When he reached the pier, a crowd of boatmen offered their 
services 

* What, ho! Michele and Stephano ! 
of the Santa Catharina before 
patient as— = 

* Your lordship always is,” replied Stephano, who, having an 


I have tried the swiftness 


now. Remember, 1 am as im- 


ne we are ever striving to destroy 

Leoni and his cousin stood in one of the deep windows ; she 
eaning as if to inhale the fragrance of an Indian rose, and mark a 
tower which, brought from a far land, seemed more delicate than 
‘s bright companion. A pedestal of the green malachite stood | 
eside, and on its vase carved with the sacrifice of Iphigenia; these 
shut them out from the rest of the dancers : 

“My father,” exclaimed Leoni, ** gave his daughter to her father ;” 
—then a bitter thought of the wasted heritage, which had made 
hus noble name a fetter rather than an aid, for a moment caused flee 
the lover to pause lah’s villa, 

“Holy Mother!—but my uncle has just entered the room ; let * No, no, "replied Leoni . 
me go, ere he finds me talking to you.” “Signor,” returned Michele, ** those ste ps lead only to Count 

Lolah waited not for an answer ; another moment, and she had | Manfredi's garden.” = 
passed her slender arm through that of one of her companions, and * And it 1s thither Tam going 

wes lost in the crowd. It wae so sudden, Leoni scarcely believed The boatmen exchanged looks of astonishment bordering on dis- 
she was gone: surely her sweet low sigh was on the air—no 
was but the breath of the Bengal rose. His eve wandered round ; 
tfell on the sculptured vase, and there stood the Grecian father, 
a witness to the sacrifice of his youngest and loveliest child 

“Even so, my gentle Lolah, will the altar be thy tomb.” 

Leoni started, for a figure now stepped from the shade of 
column: not only his last words, but their whole conversation 
nust have have been heard 

‘Yes, Don Leoni,” said the intruder, replvimg rather to his 
thoughts and look, *“‘I have heard vour discourse 
when I say it was willingly overheard. It is long 
hearkened to the eager and happy words of young affection, and I 

stened as if to music ; and, like music, thev have died in hearing.” 

Leoni thought he would as svon that the dialogue 
ute so attractive—strange, that it should be so to the cold and 
proud Donna Medora ! 

Again his companion answered to his thoughts—-‘* You marvel 
my speech; I could wonder myself at this stil! lingering sym- 
pathy with the base lot of humanity; but mortal breath and mortal 
‘ame cannot quite brcak away from mortal ties. Don Leoni, I 


that the wax 


**to the Nymph's Cove 


' may, which was not diminished by the silence of the usually gay 
cavalier. Montefiore leant back in the boat 
nigh, a feeling of fear—not fear, that was what none of his house 
had ever vet known—but of 
had that morning passed through his mind; disbelief—but 
the sad seriousness of such a one as Donna Medora could never 


like a sweet summer shower when 


it 
as the interview drew 


awe, stole over him. Manv a mood 
sure ly 
the 
stoop to mockery 
dark clouds break away into sudden light—till all his thoughts fixed 
on one mysterious circumstance—that he was the only person who 


had seen her the preceding evening. The Count d’Arezzi hunself 


'—then hope, 


pardon me 
was not aware that she had been among his guests 

While musing on the singularity of this, thev arrived at the Jand- 
Dumb from his 
{ not been | birth. the boy Julio had been brought up in the Manfredi family, 
where his weak frame and want of language had exempted him 
from all but the lightest tasks 

* What would the Senora Lolah sry to this visit ’” cried Ste- 
phano, the moment his master was out of hearing. * The lady 
Medora is beautiful as an angel; I marvel we never rowed the 


cavalier hither before.”’ 


since I have 


ing-place, and found the senora’s page in waiting 














* We never have ; but I have, and in an evil hour. Well had 
been for my first master if he never looked on a face so fair and se 
false. I remember when I was wont of an row the 
Count Rivoli to this very spot. We used to see a white veil way 
ing among the trees—it was the Senora watching his approach 
they were happy then. But I know not 
the inconstancy of women ; for change is as natural to them as 


evening to 


how it was, unless it be 
isto the sea. The lady Medora was taken dangerously ill ; during 
her fearful sickness, never was truer lover than my master, the 
shrine of Our Lady was laden with gifts; and night after n ght he 
paced beneath the window of her room—till she who lay dying 


And 


above, could scarcely look paler than he who watched below 


yet, on her recovery she refused to wed him. She declared, that 
in her danger, she had made a vow not to marry. They say the 
young count knelt at her feet, but in vain; and for her sake he for 


swore the face of woman and his native country. Count Rivoli 


now a Knight of Malta. What has the Senora Medora to do with 
another lover! 
* Well, yonder gallant’s stey, is not much like a lover's,” repliec 


Stephano, as a bend im the path enabled them to see the slow and 


thoughtful pace at which Leom followed his guide 
The boy and languidly, and 
Montefiore hurried him not Vhe glected g 


added to that on his spirits ; and the wild eves and the pale face « 


who led the way walked feebly 


vioom of the ne urcen 


his dumb attendant seemed to fix bis attention painfully It wasa 


countenance whose unhappiness was cat¢ hing ; for Leoni thought 


how terrible was his lot, debarred from that noblest privilege of h 


manity, interchange of thought, and its sweetest mterchange 


feelings! The boy stopped suddenly at the door of a summe 
: 


so hidden by the dark branches of the trees around, that 


might have 


house, pine 


the stranger passed it by unnoticed. They entere 
together ; the page approached his mistress, pomted to the visiter 
and then left the room 

Without rising from her own seat, Medora signed to Leon: 
Al first she 


was imesufficient to rouse 


take the one Opposite seemed so absorbed in thoug 


that even his entrance her; she evidently 


hesitated to speak, as if she had not vet resolved on the in port of 


herwords. Her young impetuous compamon found the silence very 


oppressive but even his impetuosity was subdued by the gloom 


around him 


Panelled with the scarce woods of other lands, whose cornices 


were carved in quaint wreaths of flowers, mingled with crosses « 
divers shapes and the family arms, it was obvious that a rich though 
barbarous taste had here once lavished its wealth. But time hax 
as us ial, laughed the works of man to scorn; and pomp amulet its 
decay sickened over its vanity The colours were all merged 
the heavy black of age; the gildings were tarnished ; and the cor 
mes broken and defaced. ‘The temple, of which but a few fail 
columns remain—the mighty city, whose stately fragments are 


But the des 
to every man’s heart—to-morr 


strewed m the desert—are solemn, not sorrowful 
lation of vesterday comes home 
; and the faded tapestry, the discoloures 


sorrow which st 


its portion may be his owr 
floor, and the mol ldering painting, speak of 
exists, and poverty which is still endured 
Leon gazed round the gloomy banquet-room, and rememberec 
a festival which had been given there ; he was a child at the time 
and perhaps his memory lent something of its own gatety to the 
scene But he was roused from his revene by Medora’s voice 
” My sience, 
you have heard the story | am about to reveal, vou will not marve 
that I hesitate to speak words which are even as those of fate You 
love. surely you might be happy. There is 
but one obstacle, that of wealth. Leoni, I can make you rich—ne? 
fabled kings, who poured forth gold like water: dare 


accept the offer 


count,” said she, *‘ must seem strange ; but wher 


' 


and vou are beloved ; 


as the Vou 


“On what condition’ exclaimed Leoni, almost unconsciously 


clasping the cross of the order which hung at his neck 
i * Fear not my conditions 
Dare you take your 


“On none,” returned his companion 
but vour own use of the wealth I can bestow 
! But I will place my life before y« 


destiny into your own hands! 
and then judge for vourself.”’ 

Medora rose from her seat 

* Not here, where the uncharmed air might bear away my words 
dare I tell my history. Count Leoni, you have heard of wondrous 
ind fearful secrets, whose spell is over stars and over spirits ; you 
have heard of mortals to whom immortal power is given—such 
you are speaking to vour cousin— 


but 


power is mine. You deem 


would that vou were’ I have the borrowed lkeness of her 


whose life long since reached its appointed boundary Give me 
your hand, and in a few minutes we shall be in my own dwelling 
amid those immeasurable deserts where only my story may be con 
municated Do vou consent to aecompany me *" 

Leon taking the hand extended towards hun 
Even as he touched it, a dense v spour filled the room ; he felt him 


a sudden and dizzy velocity ; he leaned back ; the 


answered hy 


self raised with 
wave on which a swimmer floats, borne by nw 


da pleasant sensation of sleep came over hi 


alond was as the 
effort of his own; an 
He was roused by the light touch of his companion, and startled inte 
consciousness They were standing on the top ola mighty tower, 
one of those whose height, seen from below, seems to reach ever 
unto the heavens—but the summit once gained, we only find what 
A hot bright noon 
for far as the evs 


distance 
not with fertility ; 


npward remains 


ir with hight. but 


mm tmmmeasvurahie t 
filled the 
ould reach—and the clear colourless atmosphere seemed to extend 
the sicht even to infinitv—spread an arid desert, as if sand were ar 
empire with the sky. But 
lay the giant ruins of a once glorious city 


only shared its 
diately around the tower 
one of those built when the world was in the strength of its vouth, 
and reared buildings which were the work of centuries, and vet but 


the work of a life; the cradle and the grave were then far apart 
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’ ; my - rT re ‘ ; a) ee _ « T 
Now the shadow of the last rests upon the first, and all life groans | fication, into a temporary excitement, and they call it love. Such 


beneath the weight and darkness thereof. Then the marble of the 
quarry and the gold of the mine lay on the surface ; the fertile soil | 
of the East vielded forth its abundance ; and the labour, which was 
in man’s destiny, needed not to be all given to that sad and perpe- 
tual strife with hunger which belongs to our present worn-out and 
weary age 

It seemed, however, as if Time had long paused in his work of 
destruction; the vast masses ofarved granite, the broken columns, 


the shattered walls where once four chariots drove abreast, all re- 
mained as they had done for ages. Year after year the burning | 
sunshine forbade the rain to fall, and speedily dried up the dews of 
night ; no green moss, no creeping plant, as in his native Italy, hid 
the ruin which they were aiding: the bare white marble shone dis- 
tinct from the sands 

Leoni turned to his companion: her face and garb were wholly 
changed : she stood upon her native tower, and had resumed her 
native shape. As Medora, she had been so like his own Loiah— 
a slight, low figure, whose grace was that of childhood, the same 
sweet pleading eyes ; alike, save that hope gave its gladness to the 
face of Lolah, while that of Medora had all the mournfulness of me- 
mory. But the glorious beauty of the being at his side, though it 
wore the shape, had scarce the semblance ot mortality The face 
had that high and ideal cast of beauty which made the divinities of 
Greece divine; for the mind was embodied in the features. ‘The 
large blue eyes were of the colour of the noon, when heaven is full 
of light ; they looked upon you like the far-off shining of some vast 
and lonely planet Her garb and turban had an oriental splendour; 
a silver veil mingled with her rich profusion of hair, which was 
bound by strings of costly pearls. Round her arm was rolled a 
band of old, and on her hand she bore a signet of some strange 
clear stone, covered with mystic characters. Her height and step 
were like a queen's, such as might have beseemed the young em- 
press of Palmyra, ere she walked in the triumph of the Roman 
conqueror 

‘*] may not enter,”’ said she, ‘‘ the hall of my father’s tomb but 
in mine own shape ; follow me.’ 

Casting the golden sandals from her feet, she led the way down 
a flight of black marble steps. They paused at the foot of the 
tower ; two enormous doors flew open; and though it was the 
bright light of noon he had left behind, Leoni stood dazzled at the 
glory of the hall. The erystal roof was traversed by a shining 
zodiac, it by a pale unearthly flame ; the black marble 
covered with inscriptions in gold, but they were in unknown ct- 
Leoni observed, however, they were similar to those on 
The gigantic 


floor was 


phers 
the girdle and the border of his companion’s robe 
pillars which supported the vast dome were also of black marble, 
covered in like manner with golden heroglyphies. Between them 
were immense vases, each one a varying mosaic of precious stones, 
and filled with the same pale flame which lighted the zodiac above 
In the centre of the hall stood a huge crystal globe, and upon its 
summit a funeral urn of the purest alabaster, on which neither 
figure nor sign was graven Around were placed seven silver 
tripods, whereon were burning odoriferous woods, which filled the 
air with their perfumes 

‘““In yonder urn,” said Medora, “lie the ashes of my father. I 
have obtained that gift in search of which his life was spent ; and 
yet I would that our mingled ashes were strewn on those elements 
we have mastered, and in vain 

She now seated herself on a radiant throne opposite, and Leoni 
leaned on the lion's skin at her feet. We have said that Leom was 
of a race to whom fear was unknown, yet he felt his heart beat 
quicker than ordinary, and his glance quailed before the melan- 
choly and spiritual beauty of the eyes now shinmg upon him 

* You see in me," said his mysterious companion, “the only 
living descendant of those Eastern Magi to whom the stars revealed 
their mysteries, and spirits gave their power. Age after age did 
sages add to that knowledge which, by bequeathing to their pos- 
terity, they trusted would in time combat to conquer their mortality 
But the glorious race perished from the earth, tll only my father 
was left, and I his orphan child. Marvels and knowledge paid his 
life of fasting and study. All the spirits of the elements bowed 
down before him; but the future was still hidden from his eves, 
and death was omnipotent. His power of working evil had no 
bounds, but his power of good was limited; and yet it was good 
that he desired. How dared he put in motion those mighty changes 
which seemed to promise such happiness on earth, while he was 
ignorant of what their results might be ' and of what avail was the 
yoy he might pour out on life, over whose next hour the grave 
might close, and only make the parting breath more bitter from 
the blessings which it was leaving behind ' 

‘“*T was no unworthy daughter of such a sire; I advanced in 
these divine studies even to his wish, and looked to the future with 
a hope which many years had deadened in himself, but from which 
I caught an omen of ultimate success. Alas! he mastered not his 
destiny ; I have said before, his ashes are in vonder urn. A few 
unwholesome dews on a summer night were mightier than all his 
science. Fora time I struggled not with despair; but youth ts 
buoyant, and habit Again I 
scroll-—again I called on the spirits with spell and with sign. Many | 
a mystery was revealed ; many a wonder grew familiar: but still 
Death remained at the end of all things, as before. One night | 
was on the terrace of mv tower. Above me was the deep bluc 


is strong pored over the mystic 


sky, with its stars—worlds filled, perchance, with the intelligence 
which I sought. On the desert below was the phantasm of a great 
city. T looked on iis small and miserable streets, where hunger 


and cold reigned paramount, and man was as wretched as if flung |; 
;} avery Import ant 


but yesterday on the earth, and there had been as vet no time for 

art to yield its assistance, or labour to bring forth its fruit. | gazed 

next on scenes of festivity, but they were not glad; for I looked 

from the wreath into the head it encircled, and from the carcanet | 
of gems to the heart which beat beneath—and | envy, and 

hate, and repining, and remorse. [ turned my last glance on the 

palace within its walls ; but there the purple was spread as a pall, 

and the voice of sorrow and the cry of pain were loud on the air 

I bade the shadows roll away upon the winds, and rose depressed | 
and in sorrow. T was not alone; one of those glorious spirits, 

whose sphere was far bevond the power of our science, whose ex- 

istence we rather surmised than knew, stood beside me 


saw 


** From that hour a new existence opened before me. I loved, 


and I was beloved—love, to which imagination gave poetry, and 
mind gave strength, was the new element added to mvy_ being 
Alas! how little do the miserable race to which I belong know of 
They blend a moment's vanity, a moment's grati- |, 


such a feeling ' 


| gentleman's claims, and they decided him to be a gentleman; 


tbe as valuable as the 


are the many, and the many make the wretchedness of earth. And 


yet your own heart, Leoni, and that of my gentle cousin, may wit- | 
| ness for my words, there are such things as truth, and tenderness, 


and devotion in the world ; and such redeem the darkness and de- 
gradation of its lot. Nay, more : if ever the mystery of our destiny 
be unravelled, and happiness be wrought out of wisdom, it will be 
the work of Love 

«Tt matters little to tell you of my blessedness; but my very 
heart was filled with the light of those radiant eyes, which were to 
me what the sun is to the world. Yet one dark shadow rested on 
my soul, beyond even their influence. Death had been the awful 
conqueror with whom my race had so often struggled, and to whom 
they had so often yielded. A mortal, 1] loved an immortal, and 
the fear of separation was ever before me; yet a long and a happy 
time passed away before my fear found words. 

“It was one evening we were floating over the earth, and the 
crimson cloud, on which we lay, was the one where the sun's last 
look had rested. Its gleam fell on a small nook, while all around 
was fast melting into shade. Still, it was a sad spot which was 
thus brightened—it was a new-made grave. Over the others the 
long grass grew luxuriantly, and speckled, too, by many small and 
fragrant flowers ; but on this, the dark-brown earth had been freshly 
turned up, and the red worm writhed restlessly about its disturbed 
habitation. Some roses had been scattered, but they were wither- 
ed; their sweet leaves were already damp and discoloured. All 
wore the present and outward signs of our eternal doom—to perish 
in corruption 

“The shadows of the evening fell, deepening the gloom into 
darkness—the one last bright ray had long been past, when a youth 
came from the adjacent valley. That grave but yesterday received 
one who was to have been his bride—his betrothed from childhood, 
for whose sake he had been to far lands and gathered much wealth, 
but who had pined in his absence and died. He flung himself on 
the loathsome place, and the night-wind bore around the ravings 
of his despair. Wo for that selfishness which beionged to my 
mortality ' I felt at that moment more of terrour than of pity. I 
thought of myself: Thus must I, with all my power, my science, 
and loved by one into whose sphere Death comes not, even thus must 
I perish! True, the rich spices, the perfumed woods, the fragrant 
oils, which would feed the sacred fire of my funeral pyre, would 
save my mortal remains from that corruption which makes the dis- 
gust of death even worse than its dread. A few odoriferous ashes 
alone would be left for my urn. Yet not the less must I share the 
common doom of my race—I must die! 

““* Nay, my beautiful '’ said the voice, which was to me as the 
fiat of life and of death, so utterly did it fill my existence ; ‘ why 
should we thus yield to a vague terrour’ Listen, mv beloved! I 
know where the waters of the fountains of life roll their eternal 
waves—I know I can bear you thither and bid you drink from their 
source, and over lips so hallowed Death hath no longer dominion 
But, alas! I know not what may be the punishment. Like your- 
selves, the knowledge of our race goes on increasing, and our ex- 
perience, like your own, hath its agonies. None have dared what 
I am about to dare, and the future of my deed is even to me a 


But what may not be borne for that draught which makes 
i 


secret 
my loved one as immortal as my love 

** 1 gazed on the glorious hope which lighted up his radiant brow, 
and I said to him, ‘Give me an immortality which must be thine.’ 
Worlds rolling on worlds lay beneath our feet when we stood be- 
side the waters of life. A joyful pride swelled in my heart. I, the 
last and the weakest of my race, had won that prize which its heroes 
and its sages had found too mighty for their grasp. A sound as of 
a storm rushing over ocean startled me when [ stooped to drink, 
the troubled waves rose mto tumultuous eddies, their fiery billows 


parted, and from amid them appeared the dark and terrible Spirit | 


of Necessity 
turned on me 


The cloud of his awful face grew deeper as it 
* Child of a sinful and a fallen kind "* said he, and 
he spoke the language most familiar to my ear, which vet sounded 
like that of another world, ‘who have ever measured by their own 
small wisdom that which is infinite—drink, and be immortal! Be 
immortal, without the wisdom or the power belonging unto immor- 
tality. Drink!’ 

**] shrank from the starry waters as they rose to my lip, but a 
power stronger than my will compelled me to their taste. The 
draught ran through my veins like ice. Slowly I turned to where 
my once-worshipped lover was leaning. ‘The same change had 
passed over both. Our eves met, and each looked into the other's 
heart, and there dwelt hate—bitter, loathing, and eternal hate. I 
had changed mv nature: I was no longer the gentle, up-looking 
mortal he had loved. I had changed my nature ; he was no longer 
to me the one glorious and adored being. We gazed on each 
other with fear and abhorrence. The dark power, whose awful 
brow was fixed upon us like Fate, again was shrouded in the 
kindling waters. By an impulse neither could control, the Spirit 
and I flung ourselves down the steep biuve air, but apart, and each 
muttering, * Never! never!’ And that word * never,’ told our des- 
tinv. Never could either feel again that sweet deceit of happiness, 
which, if it be a le, 1s worth all truth. Never more could 
heart be the world of the other 





THE SATIRIST. 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


Tuts is a question more easily asked than answered ; but it is 
it seems in New-York city, at least, never- 


led 
tury was called 


one 


here, but a few davs ago, to settle a 
j but 
if they have left on record the grounds of their decision, it must 

Sure it must be 
gentleman Black- 


theless. A 


Pandects of Justimian 


what 


very important to decide makes the 


stone, however, has but little on that sulmect; Chancellor Kent 
‘ 


has not a word; Judge Story has not even disenssed the ques- 
tion ; 


nevertheless, it 


Marshall is dumb; Recorder Riker has not spoken ; but, 
1s Of the first umportance to know what makes a 
gentleman 

and white gloves, some one 
Mr. Clay, then, ts no 
gentleman, for he is very much of a sloven often, and therefore he 
can't be a gentleman. General Jackson was no gentleman. Mr 
Van Buren, by the same rule, when he first came from Europe, 
was the first of gentlemen, with a fine coach, livery boys, splendid 


4 gentleman wears a clean shirt, 
savas, and dress thus makes the gentleman 


each 


horses, and all the paraphernalia of a gentleman. Judge Marshall 
was no gentleman ; but the pickpockets that often throng in crowds 
that make a push and a dash to stuff a pocket according to rule. 
are fine-looking gentlemen, with ruffle shirt, kid gloves, and gold 
chains, all caparisoned as gentlemen. An English livery-se rvant 
is thus a gentleman, and thus as he is often dressed more brilliantly 
than his master, his master often having about him something of 
the slouch, the livery-servant is more of the gentleman. Taik . 
boys are always the best dressed men in the world, and ergo, the 
most of the gentleman. Dandies are gentlemen im extremis, whict 
means the perfection of gentleman. This rul wont work 

and yet what shall we do, for all the world knows there is some. 
thing or other in the clothes, by which the world jue { 
gentleman. Go to the hotel, for example, in a homespun coat, s 
cowhide boots, (without straps!) and they will thrust vou into the 
garret, (even the waiter-boys, too,) among their Tom-cats and } 
tens; but open your trunk, put on your broadcloth, and don't for 
your straps, and they will say give the stranger, it may be a par 
lour, for he isa gentleman ! Clothes there make the pentiem os 
the broadcloth forms the man. A Chestertield in a frock, a Crich- 
ton in homespun, a male Taglioni in boots—none of these. 


thus 


me- 


ges ¢ 








a 
dance, could be a gentleman, The first thing a labourer does « 
Sunday, is to put on a clean shirt, and his go-to-meeting ¢ nd 


then he is a gentleman. Now, go to a ball, without a close-b 
coat, without a pair of pumps, and a pair of clean gloves, and every- 
body will vote you are no gentleman. A French woman ; 
to tell a gentleman only by his gloves, or his teeth: and if ; 
woman was not well-shod, den chausse, and well-clad, bien mise 


all Paris would cry out she was no lady 





retends 


A gentleman, John Bull says, is a man of gentle blood. Blood. 
by the way, does not amount to much in this country, exce pt te 
We are all of the royal blood here, a hereditary 





dogs and horses 
aristocracy, in which every loafer has in him a bit of the king, am 
a parcel of the kingdom. Gentle 


amount to much to make out the gentleman 


blood, then, with us, 
We are @ll esqu 
all colonels, all generals, all something or other in a smal! way 
Henry Clay boasts that he inherited nothing but infaney, 
gence, and ignorance. Daniel Webster was but a New-Han 
shire loafer boy, good for nothing but to make stone-wall, or stur 
fence ; and so his father sent him to school. Neither of 


goes not 


Tes 





them had 


in them a bit of that blood John Bull calls gentl- So we come 
to the conclusion, that however important blood may be for the 
horse, it is nothing concerned in making the gentleman 

But what does make the gentleman? True, it is the gravest 
question on earth when men consent to be shot at by ties, and 
seek to shoot evervbody that avers they are not gentlemen. It js 
a grave fact, that a man can lie, and cheat, and then pass off for a 


He may have done a thousand crimimal acts at home 
Colonel Burr was a 


gentleman. 
and abroad, and yet pass for a gentlemen 
gentleman, an accomplished gentleman, all mankind admit; and 
vet his private character, even “the Old Boy in specs’ 
without an attempt to polish over the Fourt! 


passes 


George 





th was said 


to be the greatest gentleman of his era; and yet George the 
Fourth was a kind of a Colone! Burr. A man, too, may be never 
so pious, never so upright and moral, and yet be no gentleman. A 


puritan was not a gentleman. Captaim Smith, the cavaler gay 
and gallant, who settled at Jamestown, Virginia, passed, the world 


over, for a gentleman; but we never heard of a man m the M 


| flower, that would have passed in a European court for a gentle 
man. Character, clothes, nor blood, then, make the gentlemar 
But what on earth does make the gentleman ’ 
Go on a journey, and shoulder your own trunk, and take it t 
your hotel, and all the coachmen, and all the porters, and all the 
bystanders will cry out, that is no gentleman It is very suspicious 


even to be seen taking a valise along. In England, a man that 


travels on foot will not be treated, generally, as a gentleman. | 
he mounts a stage-coach, and ndes on the outside, he is a so-s 
sort of a gentleman. If he rides inside he Argins to be a ¢ 
man; but if he has a coach of his own, and the postillion « 

him to a hotel door, out rush boots, waiter, and chambermaid, Je 
like, and the landlord jingles the bell like thunder, for there comes 


a@ GENTLEMAN ! 





Does money make a gentleman! Well, let us see. Our Southerr 
planters will hardly admit that a merchant is a gentleman. Mer 
chandize in England, 1s not a gentlemanly business, everybody 
knows. If money made a gentleman, John Jacob Astor would \« 
the greatest gentleman in New-York state—the verv Chester 
and Beau Brummel of the day. But evervbody knows that many 
a genteel loafer about town, without a sous in his pocket. 
borrowed one,)—a cheraler d’industrie sort of a man, that picks 
an invitation to dinner, and lives bv going out a visiting, who cheats 
his tailor, and runs away from his washerwoman, what in the west 
they call squatters, though there they squat on the public lands 
and here they squat on ottomans, divans, etc ‘ 
knows, we say, that such an Arab-wanderer in Broadway is mor 
of a gentleman than Astor is, or can ever expect to be. Mone 
then, does not make the gentleman. Gold and silver wont est 
blish the gentleman. They may be very good 
on political speeches ; but they can never make the gentlemat 
Reader, you see, we despair of defining the gentlemar Every 
body seems to know what a gentleman is, but nobody can te 
That men should fight with pistols and mfles about what makes 
. very 


at large - eve»rno 


capital to trace ol 


gentleman, when, for the life of them, not one can tell, 1s dr 
droll. That men should throw away a life rather than say, that 
another man had the broadcloth, the blood, or the be 
tleman, is tragic and droll But so it ts. There 
wolloper in New-York, that weuld not feel insulted, if told he 
no gentleman Tom, Dick. and Harry, will fisticuf bout this 
pomt for hours. ‘Take a fellow from Billingsgate, or 

or Newgate, and he thinks himself as much of a gentlemar 


The fact is, all are gentleme 


aring ola ge! 
is not a cock- 
wis 
:s 
Cc 


ripplegate 


way, as Lord Palmerston ts im his 
in their way 

boarders on cold victuals begged ; they who earn a livelihor 
chimney with 


they who live by begging cold victuals, or keeping 
sucking molasses through straws, or creep up a 
* sweep. oh, sweep.” The laws of honour regulate the proceee 
ings of all. No gentleman will beg cold victuals on another's bes! 
No gentleman will steal another's story to beg with. He is 

“ blackguard” who sweeps chimneys, or blacks boots under pret 
“The man of honour” will not “ prig™ from a “ fellow-pngget 
for there is honour, they say, among thieves 


Man anp woman.— Woman loves strength without imitating 


and man tenderness without returning It 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Amone the foreign princes who at this time solicited the hand 
of the queen of Scots were Don Carlos, the son of Philip the 
Second, the Archduke Charles of Austria, and the Prince de Condé 

but Mary was not inclined to marriage ; she was well aware that a 
foreign alliance would be impolitic, displeasing to her people, and 
offensive to Elizabeth. Among her suitors at home were the earl 
of Arran and Sir John Gordon, but neither of these were fortunate 
enough to win her favour; though Sir John Gordon (who of all her 


lovers is the only one who is supposed to have been attached to | 


Mary for her own sake) certainly captivated her attention, and, but 
for the interference of Murray, might possibly have won her heart 

It is observable that all the events of Mary's reign were of a 
domestic nature ; she carried on no foreign wars, nor did she in- 
terfere with the affairs of other countries. Her personal and her 
political history are the same, and cannot be considered separately, 
as in the case of many other princes 

The first occurrence of any importance after Mary's return from 
France, was her expedition to the north, to put down the power of 
the Gordons ; a powerful and warlike clan, who had risen against 
the crown, or, at least, were suspected of hostile and treasonable 
intentions. Tne queen's brother, Lord Murrav, had his own 
reasons for being a personal enemy of the Gordons Marv, who 
confided in his superiour age and experience, perceived his ac- 
knowledged abilities, and had at present no reason to doubt his in- 
tegrity or his devotion to her, left the management of this affair to 
him. She herself marched on horseback at the head of her troops, 
and displayed great spirit and intrepidity 
Corrachie, near Aberdeen, between Murray and the 
the chief of the Gordons, in which Huntley was defeated 


A battle was fought at 
earl of Huntley, 
On be- 
holding the destruction of his clan and family, the unfortunate earl 
fell dead from his horse without a wound; and his son, Sir John 
Gordon, Mary’s rejected lover, was taken prisoner, tried, con- 
insisted that the 


demned, and executed at Aberdeen. Murray 


queen should be present at this execution, as a measure of policy, 


and that the public might be convinced that she gave her coun- | 


tenance to all these proceedings. ‘The young queen yielded most 
reluctantly, but being brought to the window opposite to the scaf- 
fold, she fainted away, and could not for some time be recovered 
The eldest brother of Sir John Gordon was also taken prisoner, and 
found guilty ; but Mary, perhaps remembering this terrible scene, 
could never be persuaded to sign his death-warrant, and some time 
afterward he was restored to favovr. The court returned to Edin- 
burgh on the twenty-second of November, 1562, after an absence 
of three months, during which time the queen visited all the prin- 
cipal towns and castles to the north of her capital | 
Poor Chatelard, a half-mad poet of that time, was executed for 
treason in the beginning of the vear 1563. As his name has be- 
come celebrated from being associated with that of Mary, I shall 


add the account of him from Chalmers. ‘ When the queen arri- 


ved from France, there came in the train of Monsieur D’Anville, 


one Chatelard, a gentleman by birth, a soldier by profession, a 
scholar from education, and a poet by choice. He returned with 
D’Anville to France, after enjoying from the rank of his protector 


the various amusements of Mary's court. In November, 1562, he 


again visited Scotland, bringing letters from D’Anville and others! 


tothe queen. It is supposed that the duke employed him as the 
interpreter of his passion for Mary, but that Chatelard was mad 
enough to entertain hopes for himself, upon what grounds we can- 


not now judge.” He proceeded the full length, on the twe lith of 


February, 1563, of concealing himself in the queen's bed-chamber, | 


with his sword and dagger beside him Te was discovered, but 
the fact was concealed from the queen by her female attendants, 


ull the morning ; on being made acquaint- 


from prudential motives, 
ed with this piece of temerity, the queen commanded Chatelard 
The 


with a part of her train, left Edinburgh on the thirteenth, and slept 


out of her sight, and banished him from the court queen, 


at Dunfirmling ; on the fourteenth she proceeded to Burnt Island, 


atelard fol- 





where she slept. Having retired to her chamber, Ch 


lowed her thither, and suddenly presented himself before her, to 


Ss 


clear himself, as he said, from the former imputation. She ordered 


him to be gone; he refused; and, astonished at his audacity, the 


queen herself was fain to cry out for help. ‘ The eal of Murray 
was sent for, when the queen in her agitation and terrour called 
out to him to defend her, and strike his dagger into the intruder ; 


but Murray thought proper to send him to ward, reserving this 
daring or infatuated miscreant to the due course of the law. which 
He was tried at St. An- 


and executed on the twenty-second 


would lay open the whole transaction.” 
drew's, condemned to death, 
of February. He refused to avail himself of any minister or con- 


fessor, but having read aloud Ronsard’s hymn on death, he turned 


towards the palace, and exclaimed, “ Adieu! la plus belle et la 
plus cruelle princesse du monde '™ he then quietly submitted to the 
stroke of the executioner. As his crimes arose from a ated 
imagination, and a too daring admiration of the queen, we may 
wish that Marv had extended her mercy to him, or could have done 


80 without drawing suspicion on herself 

It was at this time David Rizzio first rose into notice and favour; 
he had arrived in 1561, in the train of the ambassador of Navov ; 
the three pages, or songsters, who used to sing trios before Marv, 


wanted a fourth as a bass, and Rizzio was recommended and 





a} 


| 
| 
} 


i The next important event was Mary’s marriage in 1565 
'} 


| which had ever been seen i. Scotland 


pointed. Being not only the most scientific musician in the house- 


|| hold, but likewise a good penman, well acquainted with French 


j 
| 


| and Italian, supple and intelligent, Rizzio contrived to make him- 
| self generally useful, and was appoinied French secretary to Queen 
| Mary in 1564, which office he retained till his death 
Two 
years had passed away in tranquillity, during which Mary had ex- 
| erted herself to win tie affection of her subjects and propitiate the 
reformers. John Knox, whose piety and integrity were unques 
tionable, but whose zeal was rather violent, and betrayed at times 
both his judgment and his feeling as a man, treated her sometimes 


with severity, and confesses that he once made her weep “so that 





| they could scarce get handkerchiefs to hold her eyes dry, 


bitterness and insolence of his reprimands. But on the whole, the 


two or three years previous to her marriage msy be considered 


prosperous and happy She gave four or five hours every day to 


state affairs: she was accustomed to have her embroidery-frame 
placed in the room where her privy council met, and while she 
plied her needle she listened to the discussions of her ministers, 
displaying, in her opimons and suggestions, a vigour of mind and 
a quickness of perception which astonished the statesmen around 
her; at other times she applied herself to literature, particularly 
poetry and history. She brought a great many books with her to 
Scotland ; and the first artificial globes that had ever been seen 
She was exceedingly fond of music, and 
Her 
other amusements were dancing, hunting, and hawking, and she 
ar. A 


She 


there were in her library 


entertained a band of minstrels, whom she paid generously 


was fond of walking much in the open love of garden- 


ing was one of her favourite pursuits had brought trom 


' 


tradition, 





France a little sycamore plant, the first, according to 

this she planted in the gar 
dens of Holyrood, and from this parent stem arose the beautiful 
groves of sycamore which are now met with in Scotland. She did 
not encourage tournaments, trom a horrour of accidental bloodshed 
She was fond of playing at chess, and excelled in it. She delighted 
in masks, such as were the fashion of that day, which generally 
exhibited some allegorical re presentation, with verses and music 
had leisure from the af 


books 


play on the jute 


Sur James Melville says, that ** when she 


fairs of her country, she read good the 


divers countries, and sometimes would 


upon 


histories of 


and the 


virginals, reasonably for a queen he adds, that ** she was anxious 


to know and to get intelligence from other countries, and would 


be sometimes sad when she was solitary, and glad of the company 


of them that had travelled to foreign parts.” To this it may be |! 


added, that she rose habitually at eight, supped at seven (supper 
being then the principal meal,) and went to rest at te She en- 
deavoured to conciliate Elizabeth, and the two queens made a 


great exhibition of courtesy and compliment and sisterly affection 


towards each other, though at the same time Marv, who cor 


| not 
easily forgive the injurious treatment she had already received 
from Elizabeth, re garded her with suspicion anc resentment und |} 
the English queen beheld her beautiful rival with envy, hatred, | 


malice, and ail uncharitableness 


Mary, however, paid Elizabeth the compliment of consulting her 


To choose a consort leasing to herself agrcca- 


: 
ble to her subjects, and not likely to give umbrage to the queen of 
Elizabeth 


proposed her favourite, Dudley, earl of Leicester, not without some 


on ber marriage 


England, appeared not only difficult, but impossible 














intention of offending her * good sister,’’ but certainly without any || 
wish or any expectation that the proposal should be acceded to | 
Mary was, in truth, deeply and justly affronted. The grandfather | 
of Leicester had been one of the mean and upstart instruments of 
Henry the Seventh’s extortion; he himself was the minion of 
Elizabeth, and his character universally odious Mary refused, of 
course, to listen to him, and Elizabeth found something to object || 
against every other. At length Mary cast her eyes on young 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, and though the event proved that 
she could not have made a more rash and fatal choice, yet at the 
time many circumstances rendered it most eligible Darnley, who 
was of the royal blood, was first cousin to Marvy, and second cousin 
to Elizabeth: he was a Protestant. He was possessed of all ex- 
ternal accomplishments, being remarkably tall, handsome, and | 
graceful, ‘** well instructed in all comely exercises,” and to please |] 
Mary, he affected a degree of refinement, and a taste for music and 
poetry, which, in reality, he did not possess. Those vices of tem- | 
per and disposition he afterward betrayed were of course ke pt out |) 
of sight The prince ipal objection that could be made to him was) 
his youth, for he was not more than nineteer His mother, Lady i! 
Lennox, “a very wise and discreet matron,”’ Rizzio, and others, || 
instructed him in the best methods of rendering himself agreeable 
to the queen, in which he succeeded. They were married on the |} 
twenty-ninth of July, 1565, when Mary- was in her twenty-third |! 
year, and Darnley received from his bride t tle and many of the 
privileges of the king of Scotland 
For a short time Mary thought herself happy, in spite of the un- 
reasonal pleasure of Elizabeth and the murmurs of some of 
her nob Murray, whose power was shaken by this event, 
ventured to rebel openly, but was vigorously opposed by the queen, 
and obliged to take shelter in England. However, before many 
weeks were past, Mary began to repent of her mprudent marriage 
Darnley was a headstrong, conceited bov, whose head was turned 
by his exaltation Hle was indeed the husband of the que , but 
she was by birth and law his sovereign, to whom he owed in public 
ll external marks of duty and respect. As a woman, who had |! 
freely bestowed on him that favour for which the greatest princes 
of Europe had sued in vain, he owed to her unbounded !ove 
t 


(To be continued.) 


THE MUSE, 


A SUMMER SKETCH 


’Tis June, ‘tis merry smiling June : 
*Tis blushi 
The rose is red—the bloom is dead— 


rs 


immer now 








The fruit is on the bough 


Flora, with Ceres, hand in hand, 
Bring all their smiling train 
The yellow corn is waving high, 

To gild the earth again 


rhe bird-cage hangs upon the wall, 
Amid the clust 


he rustic seat ts 


‘ring vine 


por no 
Where honevsuckles twine 


nh the 


The rosy ragged urchins play 
Beneath the piowing sky ; 

They scoop the sand, or gaily hase 
The bee that buzzes by 


The household spaniel flings his length 


Along the stone-paved hall 


The panting sheep dog seeks the spot 


Where leafy shadows fall 


The petted Kitten 
r 
Or, | 
To court the 


irisks among 


e bean-flowers’ 





fragrant maze ,; 


I lappled form 


vasking, throws her d 
warmest rays 
) 


The open'd casement, flinging wide, 





Creraniums give to view; 
With choicest posies rang'd between, 
Stull wet with morning dew 
*Tis June, ‘tis merry laughing Jane, 
There's not a « 1 above 
The air ts still, o'er heath and hill 
, bulrush does not move 
Phe pensive w x bends to kiss 
im so det | clear 


I he stre 
Whikk 


dabbling ripples gli 
Bring music to mine ear 


ing on, 


} 
' 


The mower whistles o'er his toi 
The emerald grass u at yield ; 
The sevthe ts out, the swarth is down, 
here's incense in the field 
Oh! how I love to calmly muse 
In such an ras this 
lor rse tiv vy creation gives 
In purity and bliss 
There is devotion in my sou 
My lip can ne'er impart 
But thou, oh God! will dewn to read 





And if that heart ould e’er neglect 
rhe | igre {1 rave 
Lead it t sture’s alta cco— 
"Tw always wor » there 
LUE BELI IN THE SHADE 
The choicest buds Flora’s tram 


Let other fingers twine 
Let others snatch the damask rose, 
(lr wreath the eglantine 
I'd e and parterre, 
And seek the we and glade, 
lo stretch me on the 


Of blue 





leave the sunshu 





fragrant bed 


bells m the sha 





Let others cull the daffodil 


The lily, soft and fair, 
And deem the tulip’s gaudy cup 
Most bea ful and rare 
But give to me, oh, give to me 
The coronal that’s made 
Of golden wheat ears, mingled with 
The blue bells from the shade 
and the peony, 


i 
mit and gay, 
charms for me 
way 


vi the vase, 





h-born mar , 


But sweeter far. t me, than al 
Are blue be i the shade 
COME, TOUCH THE HARP 
Come, tour the : my gentle one 
And let the notes be sad and low: 
Such a8 mav Dreathe, in every tone, 
The soul of long ago' 
l smile of t ‘ all too bright 


| lovely vears 


\ des t ts light, 

l'o-day | would have tears! 
Yet weep not my gentle girl 

No smile of thine has lost its spells, 
By heaven! | love thy lightest curl, 


1 fondly well! 
and let it wile 

All thoughts of grief and gloom away 
While thou art by, with harp and smile 


' 


ivre 


] will not wee Pp to-day 
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{mone all the eccentric and verdant geniuses who have sprung | 
into celebrity since the beginning, and en account of, the Florida | 
war, no one, perhaps, stands more deservedly high (when looked 
upon in that moral light wherein man loves to contemplate his fellow) | 
than one Hugh MacCarthy, a most elaborate and conspicuous spe- 
cimen of the “ green” isle of the ocean. It is hardly necessary for 
our purpose to institute an imquiry at this time as to the precise | 
spot in Ould Ireland whence our hero sprang—whether he first saw 
the light of day in Garrick Fergus, in Ballyshindy, or Makkrakken, 
on-Muggs, (a stream which may not be precisely within the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the present learned generation. ) The truth | 
is, no one save themselves can be aware of the natal spot of many 
great men, who perchance may have been brought into existence, | 
either in a mud edifice or a pig kennel—but who now are the mag- 
uates of the land, lording it with undisputed sway over the vulgar 
many. That our friend Hugh (marvel not because we call him 
friend) was born, is a fact beyond cavil or doubt. It is equally a 
fact, that war carries in its train a host of employées in the shape | 
of camp men and camp women—scullions and scavengers—boat- 
men and beggars. Hugh MacCarthy had been, for many years 
prior to the commencement of the present Seminole war, engaged 
in the important duty of surveying the coast of Florida, from the | 
Appalachicola river to Cape Sable—that is, he had been in the ca-| 
pacity of ‘deck-hand” on steamboats! We met with Master /| 
Hugh in the year 1839. In the month of July of that year, the | 
steamer Okeechobee, was sent with a company of troops to pay the 


last rites to those brave spirits who were the victims of Indian 
‘‘negociation” on the morning of the twenty-third June, 1839 
Hugh MacCarthy, having escaped from the massacre, was carried 
The coast of the peninsula, from 


along as guide to the expedition 
the mouth of the Suwannee to Cape Sable, is lined with islands or 


keys, the scenerv of which increases in beauty and variety as you 
proceed towards the south. All of these beautiful spots are well 

known to Hugh ; and the channels between them, which are some- | 
times serpentine, narrow and dangerous, are as familiar to him as | 
his “letthers."” The principal pilot on this occasion was an aged | 
Spanish fisherman, one Maximo Fernandez ; who, having navigated | 
these inland seas for many, many years, professed to know some- 
what of every channel between the keys and the mainland, the 
depth of water in each, and the probability of the safe passage of a 
steamboat through them. It was, however, a matter of peculiar | 
gratification to Hugh so to mystify the old pilot, that he almost || 
persuaded hira into the full conviction of his ignorance of the coast 
He would so assume a wisdom if be had it not, look so peculiarly 
sagacious, and lean against the pilot-house with such a sailor-like, 
independent air—making by-remarks to the captain and officers on | 
deck, whenever any difficult passage was attempted ; as if to say, 
** Don't you be alarmed, my ould boy—jist go ahead! an’ if you 
weutner von point an’ run the craft ashore, be the powers isn't || 
Hugh the boy to clear ye off intirely ?” Although the old Spaniard 

had lived for the period of his natural existence up to this time in| 
Florida, he understood but few words of the English language ; but | 
from the manner of Hugh it was evident to him that there was in 

his remark an implied fling at his seamanship or knowledge of the 
His only reply on every occasion of this kind was a toss of 


coast. 
the head, and an expression of contempt from his dark, snake-like | 
eye, as if he would have said, “ You know nothing, boy—you 


are a fool!” 

“ Well, well, gintlemen, if that ould vagabone thinks he knows 
more iv this business than I do, he’s more mistaken than was Bar- 
ney Mahoney when he kissed Phalim Flaherty's wife for the dather 
Me! by the powers! Why, the divil take me, haven't I been, man 
an’ boy, these sixteen years intirely along the counthry, from Pin- | 
secola to Kay West, through the say, an’ through all these chan- 
nels, an’ in stameboats at that too! An’ this ould half-breed, 
whose whole life has been spint in paddlin’ his canoe afther clams, | 
fish an’ oysthers—he, the ould villain, tossin’ up his ugly mug an’ | 
turnin’ up his dirthy nose at me! Why, here's Captain Pinney 
knows that fourteen years agone I was wid him along the coast, 
from Pinsecola to Tampa.” To this the polite and gentlemanly 
captain of the steamboat nodded assent, smiling with the rest at the 


, 


garrulous wagging of Hugh's tongue. 

One of master Hugh's best qualities (and one, the possession of || 
which would not a little benefit the major part of mankind) was a Hi 
most earnest desire to be universally useful. He would ever ask i] 
It mattered not what duty, on shore or on 


The morning of our 


to be doing something. 
land, Hugh was ever anxious to lend his aid 
departure from Tampa, Hugh had been indulging the natural man 

with potations pottle deep of the ardent ; and when he walked on 

board, he did so with a swing and a swagger that would do honour 

to any man who may happen to be “ President of all he surveys.” 

He had a word for every one, and was especially mindful of his, 
adieux to the general, for whom he had conceived a love and re- 

spect amounting almost to idolatry. “Good by, gineral! the! 
holy Virgin kape you an’ yours safe an’ sound! 
we don’t give a pretty account of these bloody, murtherin’, yellow. 
skinned divils down to Sanibel, then my name’s Pater! Good by, 
boys! God be wid ye, an’ the divil be afraid of ye!" 

The boat started and moved beautifully through the serpentine 
channel of Hillsborough bay. When we had passed Gadsden’s 
point, where the water became more rough, the waves began to 
wash over the bows of a small row barge towing at our side. | 
Although such an operation was totally useless, and a work of en- | 


An’, gineral, if 


| allow him the pleasure of * bailin’ out the craft.” 


| the neighbouring islands 
| vented from furnishing these supplies ? why are their operations not 


| cut off? 


|thousand and one lagoons of the Florida coast 


tire supererogation, Master Hugh strenuously urged the captain to | 


He jumped in, | 
and commenced operations, every now and then the water breaking 

over his head and shoulders in greater quantity than he could pos- | 
sibly bail out. Hugh laboured willingly, and most lustily, much to 
the amusement of the lookers-on ; but the more he threw out, the 


| more came in, until, perfectly sobered by his labour and the cooling | 


showers of water he had received, he came on board and assisted 
in raising the barge to its proper place alongside. In that hot cli- 
mate we were then, (and in the month of July,) one would perhaps 
be more comfortable naked than clad—wet than dry. So Hugh 
adopted the plan promising least trouble ; and, leaving his clothes 
upon his back to dry as best they might, he cathe upon the hurri- 
cane deck, where we had collected to view-the different objects and 
scenes as we passed them by. 

Hugh was in fact, or professed to be, acquainted with every island, 
point, river, inlet, bay or bayou-we passed ; and his histories, ora- 
cularly given and accompanied by a rich brogue of the land of pota- 
toes, were almost equal to a play.‘ There, gintlemen,”’ said he, 


| “is the openin’ of the Marritee river; an’ about two miles up the 
| right-hand bank is the spot where ould Boncho had his fishing- 


houses. An’ a divil of a fishery it was too! The likes of it niver was 
seen in Turkey, nor in Morocco eyther! By the powers! the ould 
divil had men, women an’ childer from ivery nation an’ ivery colour 
under the sun! ‘There was Spaniards an’ Indians an’ Naigres an’ 
American’ an’ Irish an’ Dutch an’ Malays, an’ a mizthure of all 
hnddled up Wegither. But it was a power of fish they were always 
afther gettin“. An’ when they were cured an’ salted an’ packed, 
away they wentwid them, boat after boat, to the Havanna, an’ 
brought back the Woubloors an’ the wines an’ fruits an’ al] manner 
of good things! Styean’ didn’t ould Boncho's people live intirely 
in style before the wa\broke upon them! There's that ould Turk 








| now at the wheel, he wadone of’em. Couldn't he tell some curious 


stories about them days? \An’ if the skinny ould thafe o’ the worl’ 
would spake about things new, I guess we'd soon know who it is 
that gives powther an’ balls an\whiskey an’ cloth to these murtherin’ 


| yellow skins! \ 


It may be necessary to say, by way of explanation, that the sus- 
picion is very prevalent among the intelligent people of Florida, that 
the Indians are supplied with the implements of death, and the ne- 
cessaries together with some of the luxuries of life, by the half-breed 
and Spanish fishermen and smal! coasting-vessels from Cuba and 
It may be asked why are they not pre- 


As well might an attempt be made to prevent the myriads 
of gulls, flamingoes, herons, and water-fowl of every description, 
from alighting, as to keep these small voats from running into the 
It is, indeed, 


| almost one continual lagoon. 


But to return. The boat proceeded on her way, and we wiled 
away the time as best we might, in listening to Hugh's account of | 


| the massacre, which we will endeavour to give secundum artem 


“You see, gintlemen, when Gineral Macombe had left orders | 
that a tradin’ house should be put up down at Poonta Rorsa, for 
the accommodation of these cheatin’, murtherin’, desavin’ liars o’ 
the worl’, poor Misther Dallam (heaven rest his sow! ') was ap. 
pointed trader, you know. So, one day, meetin’ me in Tampa, sez 
he to me, ‘ Hughey,’ sez he, ‘ you know I'm goin’ down to Poonta 
Rorsa to build a store ; an’, if ye’ve a mind to go along, ye shall be 
well paid.’ * Niver talk of the pay, at all, atall,)sezI. ‘Ye 
know, Misther Dallam, I'd go anywhere wid the likes of ye, for 
But Misther Dallam said I should have my 
So I helped him to pack 
An’ a power 


the bit an’ the sup.’ 
dollar a day an’ the bit an’ sup beside 
his goods an’ his tools an’ the timber for the house 
o’ goods there was, sure, to lose as we did among the bloody vil- 
lains. ‘There must have been more nor ten thousan’ dollars on that 
boat belongin’ to the store. Well, we started, all in good spirits ; 
an’ in a day or two we found the place for the tradin’ house. We 
put it up, an’ opened the goods, an’ the Indians, (the divil have 
them all!) men, women, and childer, were in the store, an’ all 
round us, day an’ night, worse nor swarms of bees. They were 
hoopin’ an’ yellin’ an’ dancin’ an’ playing all manner of pranks on 
our side the river, an’ on the other, where they had their camps 
Well, everything went on like this stameboat goin’ through the wa- 
ther, an’ our store was pilin’ up the money (the divils paid all sil- 
ver!) faster nor the Dublin bank. Bv the powers! we all began 
to forgit past otlinces an’ to thrate the bloody desavers as we would 
our brothers; when, one mornin’, (oh! murther!) such a hulla- 
balloo! such a crackin’ of rifles! an’ such yellin’ of forty thousan’ 


* The holy 


divils niver broke loose since the worl’ was drowned ! 


| Virgin save us!" sez I; an’ knowing the crathurs had broken out in 
| a new place, an’ havin’ no gun, I threw meself flat on the groun’, 
| an’ the wav I thravelled for the muddy wather would have asto- 


nished a young alligather! Weli, I hid meself intirely ; but a por- 
pess has to come up sometimes, an’ so had I; but, by the mud! I 
no more nor raised me head an’ had jist time to see what a divil of 
a work they were makin’ of our camp an’ my poor comarades, when 
phiz ! came a lead pill so close to me ear, that me head wen: under 


wather widout any help from me at all. * By the powers!" sez] to 


meself, ‘that was a chance shot, sure!’ An’ havin’ no fancy for 
another like it, I kept under, till IT had gone from the shore the 
matther of a quarther or thereabouts ; an’ when [ stood on bottom, 
the wather jist covered me mouth. An’ then I could see the divils 
a cuttin’ an’ sealpin’, rollin’ out the barrels, breakin’ open the boxes, 
earryin’ off the calicoes, an’ all the time dancin’ an’ yellin’ hke mad 


But I saw none of me party. So, sez I to Hughey, ‘ This is no 


| 


| place for you ;* an’ so, puttin’ me trust in heaven, I struck out for \| when 


a point on the other bank way below the Indian camps ; an’, gintle- 
men, I got there, but wasn't I tired! When you come to go up 
that river, if you don’t say it was the matther of three miles I was 
swimmin’, I’ve niver swam before nor niver will again. An’ sure 
I had to swim for dear life. I've been in the wather before, an’ 
once when I was sent to Bothany Bay—but, niver mind, I'l! spake 
of that by an’ by. Now, sez I to meself, sez I, * Hughey, what's 
best todo!’ ‘Goto Tampa,’ sez Hughey. But to go to Tampa, 
I'd have to swim the same strame, an’ how many more heaven only 
knows. But now was the time, if ever, when I must show the 
manhood of my mother's son. So I picked up a boord I found on 
the beach, an’ away I went. This time ‘twas not so hard goin’ as 
before. Well, [landed somewhere below the ould fort, (you know 
where it is, gimtlemen,) an’ I started for Tampa as near as | could 
guess my bearing. Och! by the powers! 
rivers I had to swim, an’ for three days I had nothin’ to ate or 
dhrink but racoor. oysthers an’ bad wather. Well, behould ye. 
anybody would suppose this was tratement enough for a Christian 
lad like Hughey MacCarthy. But, early in the mornin’ of the fourth 
day, four big murthering divils came round the corner of the hain- 


mock right into the thrail I was thravellin’ on 
' 


the bogs an’ lagoons an’ 


” Yoop ’ yoop , 
they all yelled—(an’, gintlemen, the roarin’ thunder js 
swate music to their yell)—and saized me, but not before I had 
When the 
divils saw me crass meself, they laughed like mad, an’ yo-op, yo-op, 
ya, ha! it was again, until the whole woods seemed to be full of 
Indians. 
all ‘What?’ sez I, lookin’ for an explanation of the manein’ 
J-epus-chay maks-chay,’ said another, makin’ a sign to me 


va! ha 


crassed meself an’ given up my mind to die intirely. 


‘Jepus-chay,’ sez the biggest, dirtiest blackguard of them 


tu go 
on in the thrail. Believin’ in heaven if I lived or died, I went fs 

an’ sich dancin’ an’ yellin’, sich pinchin’ an’ kickin’ an’ cuffin’ as 
them bloody crathurs of the wide worl’ performed for my amuse- 
ment, the likes of it niver was seen. We went on in this way til] 
about noon—an’ pipin’ hot it was, sure—when we came to a camp 
of men, women, an’ childer—but I saw none of my comarades 
Bot the 
divils made me sit down, an’ when the sofkee was ready they all 
made a ring round the big wooden bowl it was in, an’ commenced 
An’ there 
was I too sittin’ among them—but, gintlemen, it made me sick, 


So, thinks I to meself, Hughey, your turn comes next 


atein’ out of a big wooden spoon houldin’ about a pint 


hungry as I was, an’ as good as the boiled corn tasted, to be puttin’ 
that same spoon to my lips. They trated me so well, that I began 
to think I should get off from murther an’ scalpin’, an’ die an’ be 
buried like a Christian. But the desavin’ thaves o’ the worl’! afther 
a dhrink of the whiskey stolen from the store, they tied me arms an’ 
legs wid a cow-hide thong, an’ fastened me to a tree about fifty 
yards from the fire. Then an ould scraggy squaw came an’ began 
to lay wood an’ pine-knots around me, keepin’ it up in such order 
that I knew what was comin’. * Holy Virgin! save us an’ bless us"’ 
sez I. Well, the buck Indians an’ the squaws an’ the childer ke pt 
on dhrinkin’ an’ yellin’, an’ it began to rain like all the worl’ 
‘hen I felt the cow-hide thong stretchin’ ; an’ while them fellows 
who were sober enough were fixin’ up their little tints an’ huts to 
keep their plunder dry, an’ when the drunken fellows couldn't see 
me—‘ Now, then, Hughey,’ sez I, ‘now or niver’—an’ ould Samson 
(rest his sow! !) niver pulled stronger or more altogether than me 
The cord loosened. * Again,’ sez I, ‘ Hughey!’ an’ I gev another 
Oh! how I did run! Well, I came to a river an’ 
found an ould canoe, an’ widout waitin’ to say ‘By your lave '’ I was 
in it paddlin’ for dear life. Well, I drifted on to that point yonder, 


" 
an’ was loose. 


(Gasparilia island,) an’ was picked up by Captain Wan’'s sloop jist 
comin’ from Kay West, an’ got from there to Tampa wid the 
bloody marks of the cow-hide fresh on me arms. Niver mind, I'll 
have respictable revinge out of them biatherin’, hoopin’, murtherin’ 
divils before my mother's son is laid in the grave.” 

We had now arrived at the passage—difficult and sometimes dan- 
gerous—between the Gasparilla island and the mainland—and Mr 
MacCarthy was once more called on for his aid at the sweep on 
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THE PAINTER’S DREAM. 
BY CHARLES LANMAN 


Weary with the hunt, I had lem 
I gazed upon the 


SumMER was in its prime 
down to rest on the shady side of a gentle hill 
biue sky, and fancied it was an ocean, beyond which the broad and 
beautiful fields of heaven were basking beneath the smiles of God 
A few white feathery clouds were floating there, and they seemed 
to me to be a fleet returning to their home of peace. In the dark 
regions of night, they had fought and conquered the enemy ; and 
now, laden with redeemed souls, were hastening to the haven of 
eternal rest. Faney, which had pictured this image was gone, and 
I saw nothing, save an eagle playing with his mate above the trees 
of the forest. I slumbered—and was a dreamer. 

A breath of air, fragrant as the perfume of Arabia, swept across 
my senses, and I saw a spirit bending over me with a smile, whose 
element was love. And these were the words she spoke, in @ 
voice soft and clear as the fall of waters, when heard from afar :— 
“ Mortal, I am one of the spirits of Nature, and my office is to guard 
and preserve those of her works which are grand and beautiful 
Since you were a child, I have watched your progress through lile 
with interest ; for I knew that you possessed a heart which could 
appreciate the workmanship of Nature’s hands. Many a time 
you have sighed because of the heartlessness of men, and 
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felt that you were friendless and alone, I have hovered near, and } A dark cloud has obscured the eastern horizon. The wind is 
whispered in your ear not to despair, but be more devoted to the rising—w roaring sound is heard—and now the storm spends its 


study of Nature and her Creator. 
gone into the busy world a wiser and better man. 


You have listened to me, and || fury on forest and prairie. 


The dread thunder echoes throigh the 


chambers of the firmament. The fierce lightnings flash. The trees 


“ This moruing, when you came into the woods to hunt, I was || are bending as though they would break. An old oak which stood 


with you; and it was my will which caused slumber to seal your || in its grandeur upon the plain now lies prostrate 


evelids. My object was, to transport you to the nest of an eagle, 
that vou might from that great height behold four grand pictures 
which hang in the gallery of my queen.” 

She ceased, and with the speed of thought we passed to the nest 
of the eagle. ‘Taking my hand, and unfolding her wings of light, 
she then said to me— 

“ Other mortals desire my presence, and I must depart. 
you have gazed vour fill, you have but to express the wish in a 


whisper, and you will be upon the earth again. Farewell.” 


] 


When 


] know not how it was, but it seemed to me that I reclined on | 


air 
airv habitation of thé king of birds 
Upon a limb near by, the male sat watching, 


with her young. 
At times, he was wide awake, but he 


though with a drowsy eye. 


heeded me not. It was passing strange ! 


Midnight.—Around me, far as the eye can reach, is a wild un- 
cultivated wilderness. Before me lies spread out a vast and naked 
prairie. On the right, a mighty river sweeps onward to sea. On 
the left, a range of mountains rise up, which seem like a vast cara- 
yay moving to the south. The moon has compassed the heavens, 


and is near her setting. A thousand stars are by her side. She 
gilds with silver the leaves, the waves, and distant hills. On the 


further bank of yonder stream I can just discern an Indian village 
Every voice within it is hushed. The warriour, asleep upon his 
mat, is dreaming of a new victory lost or won. The youth is 
dreaming of the dark-eyed maiden whom he loves, and the child is 
dreaming of the toys of yesterday. The pale face has not yet tres- 
passed upon their rights ; and as they are at peace with the Great 
Spirit, they are contented and happy. Would they might thus 
remain, until, according to the decrees of nature, they should pass 
into futurity ! 

How impressive is this scene ! how holy is the hour! The wind 
is up, and makes awful music as it sweeps through the dark forest 
It comes to my ear like the death-wailings of a world. The owl 
has left her hiding-place, and is noiselessly flying from tree to tree 
The whip-poor-will has folded her little head under her wing, and 
is asleep. One of the brightest rays of the moon has penetrated 
the thick foliage, and is hovering near the guardian spirit of that 
sweet bird. How happy! how innocent! how beautiful! 

Hark ! did you not hear the splash of the sturgeon, and see his 
graceful form gleam in the pale moonlight? Another sound ! it 
is but the scream of a panther, or the howl of a wolf. The moon 
has disappeared—the breeze has died away—darkness and silence 


have settled upon the world. 


Morning.—The eagles have flown. As the sun rises above the 
mountains, the beasts retire to their dens, and the birds leave their 
nests. The woods and sky echo with a thousand strains of melody. 
Earth is awake, and clothed in her fresh green garment. The 
misis have left the valleys, and revealed to the open sky winding 
rivers and beautiful lakes. Everything is laughing with joy under 
the glorious influence of the sun 

The deer is cropping his morning repast, with the dew-showers 
trickling from his side. How gracefully does the smoke curl up- 
ward from those Indian wigwams' The hunters are preparing for 
the chase. They have entered their canoes—silently do they glide 
down the river—now they are lost to view by an island. None 
are left in that village but the women and children. While the 
former busy themselves in some rude occupation, here and there 
may be seen some ha!f-dressed children sporting in the sun. Some 
shooting at the target-—some leaping, and others dancing. 
It is a wounded buck, that 


Hark! a voice in yonder thicket! 
The arrow has pierced his 


has sought refuge from the hunter 
heart, and, like an exiled monarch, he has come here to die. Sec! 
how he writhes and bounds in agony. One effort more, and all is 
still, The noisy raven will now feed upon those delicately-formed 
limbs, and pluck from their sockets those eyes which were of late 
so brilliant and full of fire. Time is speeding onward. Lovely 
art thou, O morning ! beneath the summer-skies of my dear native 
land—my own America. 
Not a breath 
The leaves 
The birds are 


Noon and Afternoon.—The sun is at the zenith. 
of air is stirring, and the atmosphere is hot and sultry 
and the green waves of the prairie are motionless 
tired of singing, and have sought the cool shades of the thick 
The deer is quenching his thirst at the nameless rivulet, 
On an old dry tree, 


wood 
cr panting with heat in some secluded dell 
whose giant arms stretch upward as if to grasp the clouds, a soli- 
tary eagle has perched himself. It is too hot even for him to en- 
joy a bath in the upper air. The buttertly and bee are resting on 
the full-blown flowers. Silence has again settled upon the Indian 
village. The bovs, exhausted with heat and play, have gone to 
lie down—some beneath their bark-houses, and some under the 
shady trees. [Earth and air are su tranquil, it seems as if Nature 
had suspended her operation. The only moving object that meets 
my eye is the broad glassy river, whose waters roll sluggishly on- 
ward to the far-distant sea, where the sleeping waves and bending 


sky are mingled together. * * * +# 


Just beneath me, so that I could almost touch it, hung the | 
In it, the female was nestled | 


Even so does 
|God sometimes dash to the earth proud and insolent man. The 
parched soil is deluged with rain. The storm has spent its fury, 
| and the clouds, like a routed army, are passing away in dire con- 
fusion. A rainbow is in the sky, and a fresh but gentle breeze is 
| fanning my cheek 


Erening.—The eagles have returned. The sun is in the 
A little while, and he will have bathed his heated brow 


The clouds come out to meet him 


west. 
in the waters of the Pacific 
decked in their most gorgeous robes of varied colours, while the 
evening star smiles at his approach. He has left the valleys in 
twilight, and his last beams are gilding the tops of the mountains 
The moon is upon her throne once more. The whip-poor-will has 
commenced her evening hymn. On heavy wings a swan has just 
flown past me—she is going to her lonely home on the margin of 
A stir is in the Indian village. The hunters 
The custom- 


some distant lake 
have returned with their canoes loaded with game 
ary festival has commenced, and most strangely does their wild 
O' who 


The doe 


music sound as it breaks in on the surrounding solitude 
can describe the beauties of this hour and this scene’ 
has gone to her grassv couch, and the birds are sleeping 


* The Mighty Being is awake." 


My dream was ended, and I sought my dwelling with a happy 
heart ; thankful to God that he had implanted in my soul a love 
for all his grand and beautiful works 





ORIGINAL CRITICISMS, 
SHAKSPEARE’S MACBETH AND HAMLET. 


STEVENS 





BY MRS.C.A 
LADY MACBETH 


** The thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical! aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal.” 

Here Lady Macbeth does not, even fora moment, believe in that 
agency which has (for the time) so startled and astonished the 
minds of two such warriours as her lord and Banguo; but in the 
character of Macbeth there is at once a mixture of honour, bravery, 
and cowardice, and perhaps he is better described by his wife than 
he can be by any words we can use 

“ Thou wouldst be great ; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The tiiness should attend it.” 
Again, her invocation to unearthly powers can only be construed 
thus : Moved—impelled as she is by ambition, which, in her, has 
become a demoniac feeling, she has suffered her over-excited ima- 
gination to be so wrought upon, that her worst fancies lead her into 
the utterance of language which seems rather calculated to keep 
up the tone and energy of purpose she has adopted, than for any 
other reason. 

The bearing and character of Lady Macbeth are generally mis- 
taken. 
woman in her demeanour—on the contrary, so brave, so honourable 


She is not to be supposed a fiendish, ranting, violent 


a man as Macbeth would never have been sufficiently fascinated by 
a woman of that description as to permit of her influence becoming 
great enough to prompt him to the commission of so black a deed 
as the murder of their royal guest—their patron and their mon- 
arch. No! it is by her wiles alone that he is led on to it; and, 
when faltering, it is her contempt of his pusillanimity, expressed in 
such cutting terms, together with the oath he has taken, that again 
bends him to her diabolical Had Lady Macheth been 
wholly cruel and unfeminine, she would not have shrunk from the 


purpose 


full execution of her plan, when, with her whole soul and energies 
ready for the effort, she exclaims 
** Had he not resembled my father as he slept, 
I had done’t.” 


This plainly shows there was still left in the proud, ambitious, 


wicked breast of this undavnted woman, one spark, one ray of hu- 
} 


man feeling—one barrier between her and the most deadly crime, 


at which she started—recoiled from, and could not, dared not 
cross 

The horrours of conscience are, 
delineated. 
ambition being satisfied, the appetite for grandeur becomes palled 
and sated—remorse, in its most hideous light, visiis her disturbed 


soul, through which she sinks a victim to her guilt 


in this play, most terrifically 


Excitement ceases in the breast of Lady Macbeth— 





HAMLET 
*“ Oh that this too solid flesh would melt,” etc. 

Here Hamlet, absorbed in grief at the loss of his revered father, 
disgusted with his mother and his uncle, wearied with their re- 
monstrances, and thwarted in his desire of returning to Wirtem- 
berg, utters, in the vehemence of his passion, his bitter regret at | 
the divine prohibition to self-murder, although we are not to sup- 
pose that he has at all contemplated the actual commission of the | 


deed. His whole soul sickens when he reflects on his mother's 
devotedness to her deceased lord, and he savs— 
—* And yet within a month! 
Let me not think ont ;—Frailty, thy name is woman.” 

In vain dves he seek within his own mind for a solution of so 
flagrant an inconsistency as her immediate marriage with his fa- 
ther’s brother; and yet a sense of duty to her, and of respect to 
his father’s memory, causes him to determine on being silent 

Hamlet is roused from this seeming apathy by the report of his 
friends concerning the ghost, and after his own impressive inter- 
view with the apparition, only delays his extreme vengeance to 
make it the more just and sure ; and nowhere in the whole play 
does the character of Hamlet appear in a more noble light than 
here : when distracted, as he has been, at the conduct of his mother, 
and exasperated internally with his uncle, he is resolved to be fully 
convinced by his own observation of the truth of what the ghost 
has informed him, before he seeks to consummate his revenge 
The better to effect his purpose, he assumes madness, and seizes 
on the momentarily offered expedient of the play as the readiest 
means by which to probe the conscience of his uncle to the quick, 
and prove his guilt. And here the cruelty of Hamlet to Ophelia, 
the gross rudeness of his manner and « xpressions to one whom he 
has loved so well, (and who, by the delicacy and refinement of her 
attachment to him, seems to have fully merited his love,) do at a 
first glance appear at total variance with his real character; but 
this apparent inconsistency at once vanishes, when we find that, 
aware, as he is, that the king and Polonius are listening, and that 
that interview is by them appointed to be the test of his madness, 
it becomes requisite, for the full execution of his purpose, that his 
whole demeanour and conduct to Ophelia should be such as to set 
all doubts of his disorder at defiance ; and to this end he succeeds 
So does he in his trial of the king's guilt likewise, as far as the 
play is concerned ; for, conscience-stricken at its denouement, 
horrour overcomes him, and the veracity of the ghost's communica- 
tion is made manifest to Hamlet 

In the scene with his mother, where he kills Polonius, mistaking 
him for the king, he throws his madness off, and does indeed 

——"* Set up a glass, 
Where she may see the inmost part of Aer.” 

Aud by enumerating the perfections of his father, and contrasting 
his character with the baseness, treachery, and guilt of that of his 
uncle, he at length strikes terrour to her soul, and succeeds in 
sense of honour and virtue m her breast, which, 


arousing some 


if not entirely extinct, at | 


least seems to have been for a time 
smothered 

Hamlet, directly subsequent to this, is despatched to England ; 
the vessel which conveys him is chased by a pirate—a battle takes 
place, during which Hamlet boards the enemy, and is taken pri- 
soner, but is released on promise of doing the pirates a service 
During the two days he has been at sea, he has obtained possession 
of the letters sent by the king, m which full authority is given to 
the English powers to put Hamlet to death as soon as he arrives ; 
for these letters he substitutes others, wherein he commands them 
to do the same by the bearers, Rosencrantz and Guildensteirn, 
who have, it should seem, promoted the king's diabolical purpose, 
and sought to be mstruments m the execution of n. To give his 
orders the full appearance of the royal mandate, Hamlet uses his 
deceased father's signet, which happens to be in his possession 

The first we see of him, on his return to Denmark, is at the grave 
of Ophelia, where the whele tone of his sentiments and feelings 
have an originality altogether beautiful and chaste; perhaps it is 
here that we discover, better than in the earlier scenes of the play, 
the extent of his acquirements as a scholar and a gentlemen, as 
well as the attributes of the prince, tll, on hearing it is the grave 
of his loved Ophelia, which has afforded food for the coarse merri- 
revenge and assumed madness of the son 
lover; and 


ment of the clowns, the 


become absorbed in the more passionate grief of the 
when betrayed by it into rudeness to Laertes, (in which he con- 
fesses to Horatio he forgot himself,) he repents his rashness as 
soon as uttered, observing to hin— 


** What is the reason that you use me thus! 
I lov'd you ever ut it Is no matter; 
Let Hercules himself do what be may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day 


For the conclusion, it need briefly be said, that the king, incensed 
at the defeats of his wicked scheme im regard to Hamlet, persuades 
Laertes to a trial of skill with the foils; that of Laertes is poisoned ; 
and, to prevent all chance of failure of his deadly purpose, a por- 
soned cup is prepared by the king expressly for Hamlet. Laertes 
wounds the prince e—the strife become 8 St rious—the we apons are 
exchanged, and Laertes is, in his turn, wounded by the same foil 
They both fall, The queen drinks from the poisoned cup, (not 
knowing it to be such,) and when Hamlet finds that the foil has 
been envenomed, he kills the king with it, and thus finds his ven- 
geance, although at the purchase of his own life ; to accomplish 
which, he was content to sacrifice for a time even his affection for 
Ophelia; although we cannot imagine that he could anticipate so 
fatal a conclusion as regarded herself 

The whole play is so full of beauties, that an analysis at all likely 
to do it justice, must extend to a greater length than would be the 
object of this short criticism ; for, while it undoubtedly lacks the 
splendid effects, the dazaling grandeur of Macbeth, which rather 
enslave the imagination than convince the mind, each scene of 
Hamlet abounds in beautiful similes and wholesome conclusions, 
which apply directly to the human heart, and may truly be said, for 
variety of incident and redundancy of expression, to be the master- 
piece of our immorta! bard 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
CURE OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

** Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Woodsum faintly to her husband, 

I feel that [ am on my death-bed, and 

But I hope we shall be 


‘the time has come at last. 
have but.a short time to stay with you 
resigned to the will of heaven. Those things are undoubtedly all 
ordered for the best—and I would go cheerfully, if it was not for 
my anxiety about you and the children. Now don’t yeu think, my 
dear,” she continued with increasing tenderness, ‘‘ don’t you think 
it would be best for you to get married again to some kind, good 
woman that would be a mother to our dear little ones, and make 
your home pleasant for all of you!” 

She paused, and seemed to look earnestly in his face for an 
answer. 

‘Well I have sometimes thought of late, it might be best,” said 
Mr. Woodsum, with a very solemn air 

“Then you have been thinking about it,”’ said Mrs. Woodsum, 
with a slight contraction of the muscles of the face. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Woodsum, ‘1 have sometimes thought 
about it, since you have had spells of being so very sick. It makes 
me feel dreadful to think of it, but I don’t know but it might be a 
matter of duty.” 

“ Well [ think it would,” said Mrs. Woodsum, “ if you can only 
get the right sort of a person. Everything depends upon that, my 
dear; and I hope you will be very particular about who you get, 
very.” 

“1 certainly shall,’ said Mr. Woodsum; ‘don’t give yourself 
any uneasiness about that, my dear; for, I assure you, I shall be 
very particular. The person I shall probably have is one of the 
kindest and best-tempered women in the world.” 

“But have you been thinking about any one in particular, my 
dear?” said Mrs. Woodsum 

“There is one, that [ have thought of for a long time past, I 
should probably marry, if it should be the will of Providence to take 
you from us.” 

“ And, pray, Mr Woodsum, who can it be '” said the wife, with 
an expression a little more of earth than heaven returning to her 
eye. “* Whois it, Mr. Woodsum ! You haven't named it to her, 
have you '” 

“Oh, by no means,” 
had better drop the subject—it agitates you too much.”’ 

* But, Mr 
die in peace tll you do.” 

“Tt is a subject too painful to talk about,” said Mr. Woodsum, 


said Mr. Woodsum; ‘but, my dear, we 


Woodsum, you must tell me who it is—I can never 


“and it don’t appear to me it would be best to call names.” } 


“But I insist upon it,” said Mrs. Woodsum, who had by this 
time raised herself up with great earnestness, and leaning upon her 
elbow, while her searching glance was reading every muscle in her 


husband's face. ‘ Mr. Woodsum, I insist upon it!” 


“Well, then,” said Mr. Woodsum, with a sigh, ‘if you insist 


upon it, my dear—I have thought that if it should be the will of! 
Providence to take you from us to be here no more, I have thought 
I should marry for my second wife Hannah Lovejoy.” 

An earthly fire at once flashed upon Mrs. Woodsum's eyes—she 
leaped from the bed like a cat, walked across the room, and seated 
herself in a chair. 

“ What!” she exclaimed in a trembling voice, almost choked 
with agitation, * what! marry that sleepy slut of a Hannah Love- 
joy! Mr. Woodsum, that is too much for flesh and blood to bear 
I can't endure that—nor I won't! 
ther of my children! No! that’s what never shall be. 
go to your ploughing, Mr. Woodsum, and set your heart at rest.— 


Hannah Lovejoy to be the mo- 
So you may 


Susan,” she continued, turning to one of the girls, * make us more 
fire under that dinner pot!" 

Mr. Woodsum went to the field, and pursued his work ; and 
when he returned at the dinner hour, he found the family dinner 
well prepared, and his wife prepared to do the honours of the table 
Mrs. Woodsum’s health from that day continued to improve, and 
she was never afterwards visited by the terrible affliction of the 
hypochondriac. 


THE LONDON PAWNBROKER. 

Men are prone to vaunt the rectitude, the talents of their trades- ' 
men. “ My wine-merchant,” “ My bootmaker,” even * My attor- 
ney ;” but whoever yet startled the delicacy of a company, with 
“* My pawnbroker !” 

To the pawnbroker the civility almost essential to the other 
tradesmen is wholly superfluous. He places no quick-eved shop- 
man at the door, no tenacious solicitor of the lingering customer 
to enter and trade. Not he: he stands in his shop, the deputy of 
Mammon ; his customers are not to be wheedled, coaxed, grinned 
at, protested to; he need not bow his back, or crush his face up 
into smiling wrinkles, at the hesitating purchaser. No, 
tomers—the people who contribute to him thirty per cent.—for 


his cus- 


the most part address him with a respectful weakness ; many with 
a shame-faced hesitation, as though they begged his aid; the free 
offering of his money, no pledge, no profitable hostage left. Other 
tradesmen mpke it a part of their craft to presume the possession 
of wealth in their customers; to the pawnbroker, they come, the 
best of them for the time, branded with the mark of necessity. 
How different that face—there, that one in the third box from the 
door—how different that sweet, meek countenance, from the face 
It is a lady, a young creature, with cankerous 


of five years since! 
sorrow at her heart; a fair thing, with that suffering, yet resigned 
look of grief, more profoundly touching than the wildest anguish. | 


'| How can we drive a bargain with despair, turning the penny with 


; - - - — —— = = | 
| With the gentle, yet hesitating grace of the lady, and a faint smile | EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS 
|| at her lip, she presents a small trinket to the pawnbroker: how j) : 
| different the money-lender’s manner from the oppressive obsequi- || TRG 
ousness of the jeweller, who, five years since, sold the locket to | 
her! The tradesman, with a cold eye, turns over the trinket ; 
whilst the woman—it is almost the last of her ornaments, and there 


PLeasure.—A young and unperverted mind sets out in early 
youth with fair prospects, with a happy disposition, with indulgent 
| parents, and wealth at command, and for many a, bright year all js 


_— Pleasure leads on te pleasure, till comes sat; 
| is poverty, and hungry babes at home—finds herself waiting, with 2 oad 


| ety: disappointments begin to appear, the trusted frie rove 

stinted breath, the sentence of the pawnbroker. At length he con- || , | PI ‘ g PP d friends prove 
, a | false, the hopes break like bubbles that a child would grasp, pros- 

descends to ask, “* What do you want on this!” and—heaven help » pros 


| how tachee Ienet io ennad ot the eandessension perity passes away, impatience, anxiety, intemperance succeed . 
we ? . the spoiled child of fortune bears ill the check of adversity i 
The pawnbroker may, from the independence of his calling, by aan rsity, and 

b ” || new difficulties and reverses rush up to swell the amount. Violer 

{his exemption from the idle courtesies assiduously cultivated by lolent 

| +o) ; || passions, anger, wrath, strife come on ; and life either ends in ty 

|| other tradesmen, be as jocular as his native wit will allow him with +8 In tur- 
| many of his well-known customers. Again and again he may crack 
his joke upon the coat withdrawn on the Saturday, for the Sabbath 

}! wear, and duly returned to his safe guardianship on the Monday. 





smiles and gayety. 


bulence and crime, or else, improved though saddened, elevated 
though melancholy, the rest of existence is spent calmly, cheered 
by the hopes of another and a better world. How like is this his- 


tory to the passing of many a summer day! It rises brig} and 


beautiful with all the promises of splendouy, of sunshine, and of 





Coats will wear out, the nap will lose its gloss, and the pawnbro- 
| ker will have his joke upon the frailty of broadcloth, and joking, 


: ; {light ; the birds sing about tie cradle of the inf: rning. 1) 
As for the wife, who 5 e infant morning, the 


painted insects hum around and flutter as it rises ; 
golden prosperity it advances through the sky, till towards the 


offer less and less upon the fading raiment. 
for the twentieth time hath left the coat in pledge, she must good- 
| humouredly fence with the wit of the pawnbroker, who carries the 


pleasantry just as far as suits his humour, ending the parley with 


cloudless in its 


. heat 
of noon a cloud or two here or there comes with its shadow over 


the heavens. Ardent and more ardent the noonday sun shines 


an emphatic avowal, not to lend a farthing more, gruffly bidding 


strong, as if to overwhelm such intruders in its tide of glor 
He knows she cannot take it glory 


Dut 


the woman “take the rag away.”’ 
away ; and, therefore, she resignedly receives both the impertinence 
of the shopkeeper and the money he vouchsafes her. Strange, that 
How very civil was Lubin 


the very heat seems but to call up fresh masses of dull vapour 
they rise, they increase, they grow upon the sky, the warm sum- 
mer light but makes them look more black and threatening. t)}) a: 


tradesmen should so differ in manners ! } , : 
ares © Saas ” length the sun itself is covered, and the storms begin. Then comes 





Goslin, the te who made that coat! . ; ‘ 
toslin, the tailor on the lightning, and the thunder, and the hail; the brightness an 


The pawnbroker is a sort of King Midas in a squalid neigh- 

| bourhood ; he is a potentate sought by the poor, who bear with his 
jests, his insolence, his brutality: who, in tatters bow down to 
and with want in their limbs, with empty stomachs and des- 


the beauty are all passed away ; the calm light of the dawn, th. 


| golden warmth of the morning, the resplendent beaming of high 
noon, are all gone ; and the day either comes to an end in clouds 
) him va 

pairing hearts, make court to him that he will be pleased to let 


What offerings are made to him! How he is prayed, 


and storms, and weeping darkness, or else, after many an hour 
the blue sky appears again, the vapours are partially swept away 
them eat | 


| , : and with tearful eyes and aspect cool though clear, the day goes 
implored, to see some value in that which he inexorably deems | . = 
: : down into night, leaving the hope of a brighter morrow 
worthless; to coin, for a time, a shilling out of some miserable és 
Funerats.—A funeral in a country town is always a melancholy 


vestment—its owner stands shivering in the box for the want of it; 
to advance sixpence on some household necessary. How 
His daily petitioner 


thing, much more so than in the midst of a great city, where thc 


can the -* : : * 
pawnbroker deal in the courtesies of trade? multitude of living, instead of offering, as might be supposed, a 
neat. with tiger appetite, sachions. abandoned, eelf-deomed vice. strange and startling contrast to the procession of the dead, seems 
and moody despair. Lafe to him ts so often ** turned the seamy to carry away all thought of mortality upon the tide of animation, 
side without,” that he must needs be made callous by the hard na- and the only fitting and seasonable observation is, “ Lo! another 


. » drop of water gone from the ocean.” Almost every circumstance 
ture of his calling. How is it possible to deal, to chaffer with I ‘ , anne a Mer geen 
is to man, in general, very little impressive, except by its associa- 

| hungrv misery, beseeching for bread as though it were immortal = , 
channeis whereby the 


tions, which are the events that occur to 


manna, yet keep alive the natural sensibilities of the human heart ! ‘ 
others apply themselves to our own hearts ; and the general moral 
, that we must all die, is the only one suggested by the sight leath 
the complacency of a stockbroker! How bate down wretchedness, . “ten nie. oe 

: ina large city. But in a village, or hamlet, or small neighbour- 


hood, a funeral has, in general, a thousand associating ties with 


? 


how huckster with famine '—yet this is the daily business of the 


tpawnbroker! ‘To him : 
I ] 

or hacttibenaenenabnedi” the mind of every one who beholds it, bringing it near both to feel- 

* The human heart Is just one pound of flesh. F » 

ing and generous, and to selfish hearts. One man, when he sees 


|, his companion borne to the grave, thinks of the boyish days of hap- 


} ANECDOTE OF HOGARTH. 


piness which he has spent with him, and looks back upon the past 
Another mourns him, cut off early before his family 
Another 


it may be my 


A few months before this ingenious artist was seized with the | with regret. 


malady which deprived society of one of its most distinguished | are provided for, leaving a widow or parents behind 
ornaments, he proposed to his matchless pencil the work he has | thinks, ** He was my schoolfellow, and he is gone ; 


entitled a ‘Tail Piece—the first idea of which is said to have been | turn next ” So each reads his comment in turn; each feels an in- 


started in company, while the convivial glass was circulating round || terest in the man he has personally known; and gloom and dark- 
“My next undertaking,” said Hogarth, * shall be 


“Tf that is the 


| his own table ness for a time take possession of every heart 
the End of all things case,” replied one of his Love.—It is a poor and vulgar philosophy, which teaches that 


> s, “*y R ‘Ss ¥ » finis Te » 9 TT vr 
friends, ** your pager will be finished, for there will be an end |) jan cannot love as truly and permanently as woman. ‘There may 
» Da r.’’ “There w so,”’ answer ve ching , , T 
of the painter < Ther ill so,” answered Hogarth, sighing | he fewer instances, but there are many to prove the fact. There 
vs . ar re . ». $00) , k is e the >» ” . . — . 
heavily, ‘and therefore the-sooner my work is done, the better are fewer, because the temptation to forget the first strong, over- 


{ Accordingly, he began the next day, and co . s desig 
\ gly, | 5 and continued his design with powering passion of our being are more frequent with men than 


9 cence that seemed to hes ana *hens as > re . 
a diligence that seemed to indicate an apprehension (as the report with women. Other passions naturally try to unseat from the 


‘ goes) he should not live till he completed it. This, however, he heart's throne any dominant power which tramples them beneath 


» the most ingenious man ,ovg reve . ; alt 
did in the the n genious manner, by grouping everything which | jr, feet, especially when its sway has been unhappy The busv 


could denote the end of all things—a broken bottle—an old broom | geenes which men pass through give to those other passions—am 
: ass ghg 0 passions—am- 


worn to the stump—the butt-end of an old firelock—a cracked bell | pition. avarice. the love of fame, and manv others—everv opportu- 





| —a bow unstrung—a crown tumbled in pieces—towers in ruins— nity of dethroning love, if love be in himself not strone and firm 


the sign-post of a tavern, called the World's End, tumbling—the | The daily passing of manifold occurrences—business, pleasure 


moon in her wane—the map of the globe burning—a gibbet falling, danger, strife, and all the many memories attached to them—strive 


{the body gone, and the chains which held it dropping down— ty efface, by the crossing of new lines. th impre Sf easie 
a E ssing . ines, the ressions ol I 


Pheebus and his horses being dead in the clouds—a vessel wrecked years; but the diamond can neither be scratched nor suilied ; and 
lime, with his hour-glass and scythe broken—a tobacco pipe in | 


last whiff of smoke going out—a play-book opened, 


if the heart be of a baser stone, it may, and will, lose the image 
that it bore 


it will retain unchanged that which has been once engraved upon it 


his mouth, the 


but if it be like that jewel, firm, and clear, and pure, 
with exeunt omnes stamped in the corner—an empty purse—and 


a statute of bankruptcy taken out against Nature. * So far so good,” Fatra.—Those who have little faith or trust in the promises « f 
cried Hogarth—* nothing remains but this"—taking his pencil ina |, another world, are generally agonized with fear at the thought of 
sort of prophetic fury, and dashing off the the simiitude of a paint- quitting this. It is natural, indeed, that it should be so; for if 


er’s pallet broken—* Finis !"'"—exclaimed Hogarth, “ the deed is 


It is a very remarkable and well-known fact, 


through life we have entertained firm hopes of immortality, those 


done—all is over hopes remain, and brighten at the portals of the tomb. But those 


that he never again took the pailet in hand. It is a circumstance | who have disbelieved and those who have doubted have nothing to 


» nor a ; \ le @ he > . } 
less known, perhaps, that he died im about a year after he had cheer them in the dark transition; and if they have had misgivings, 


‘ } 
rs last, when all the vanities that covered 


. a } . : tail-niece . 
finished this extraordinary tail-piece those dreary misgivin 
them have melted away like snow 

Matamony.—!I: 


choose to unite themselves im matrimony toa partner the most oOp- 


A woman's promise.—Henry Carey, cousin to Queen Elizabeth, has been remarked that, in general, persons 


after having enjoved her majesty's favour for several years, lost it 





in the following manner:—As he was walking one day, full of | posite in every point, moral and physical. Generally speaking, 


thought, in the garden of the palace, under the queen's window, | indeed, it seems as if everybody, upon intimate acquaintance, be- 


she perceived him, and said to him in a jocular manner, ** What) came heartily sick of his own self, and married a person as unlike 


does a man think of when he is thinking of nothing? “Upon a!) the disagreeable original as possible 


woman's promise,” replied Carey. ** Well done, cousin,” answer- Tuosk we Love.—aAt all times, in this wintry life, the presence 


ed Elizabeth. She retired, but did not forget 
| Some time after he solicited the honour of a peerage, and reminded 
** True,” said she, 


- > . af . . ss 
Carey's answer. of thuse we love is like a gleam of sunshine through the clouds, 
lighting up one particular spot amid the shadows, and giving 
warmth, and lustre, and loveliness to all beneath the ray. That 


seems brighter than the full sunshine 


ithe queen that she had promised it to him 


| “but that was a woman's promise.” passing gleam still 
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A THUNDER-stormM.—There are few things, if any, in all that 
portion of the universe which is exposed to the eyes of man, so 
grand, so mighty in beauty, so magnificent in splendour, as a great 
thunder-storm 
man, even upon the grandest scale, is fain to borrow from the 
We hear of 
the thunder of the cannon, of the lightning flash of the artillery 


The feeble and impotent contention of man with 
cloudy war of the storm images to give it grandeur 


But what is it all to the reality, when forth from the cloud bursts 
the deafening voice of the storm upon the ear, and upon the eye 
When shall 
we produce lights like that, casting their splendour from one verge 


blazes the blinding flash of the leven bolt of heaven ' 


of heaven to the other’ where shall we find sounds so magnificent, 
so grand, rolling along the whole vault from the zenith to the 
horizon! Yet there are few persons who view a thunder-storm 


with the same feelings; and, indeed, the differences of human 


character are tried by scarcely anything more finely, than by the 


sensations produced upon the mind by that phenomenon. There 


are many who are terrified, and that terrour may proceed from a , 


thousand other causes than mere mental weakness ‘here are 


some who have been taught fear irremediably m their youth 


There are some actually afraid of corporeal danger. There are 
some scarcely afraid, but awe-struck and overpowered. There are 
others, again, who have neither fear, nor awe, nor admiration, the 


dull fabric of any fine sensation 


There are some who do more, and admire the storm, but admire it 


whose minds ts incapable of 


simply for its grandeur: there are others who do so likewise, but 


vo far beyond ; who combine it with visions of bright thmgs, who 





hear tongues like those of angels in the voice of the thunder, and 
who gaze upon the blaze of the lightning, lighted by its splendour 
to far faint visions of Almighty power and majesty 

Woman's Love.—Perhaps it is in love that we first find out 
there is a language of spirit more thrilling, more expressive than 
the language of the lips. We have things to say, we have thoughts 
to tell, we have feelings to express too fine, too bright, too hery 
to be conveyed by ordinary words. We have recourse to another 
tongue, the universal language of nature ; and every action, every 


look, every touch speaks and tells, without a sound, the story of 


our hearts. When Edith felt that she had virtually owned her love 
faith to him, an overpowering sense of al] that she 


Jt was not that she do 


and plighted her 


had done came over her ibted ; it was not 


that she feared ; it was not that the very next moment she would 
not have done the same; tt was not that she was not prepared 
had im- 
the 


The emotion was a joyful 


instantly to repeat, in distinct words, the avowal that she 





emotion of 





plied; but yet she trembled with t conferring 
greatest boon that woman can confer 
ene too; for when the voice of her lover drew back the veil from 


her own heart, and let her, for the first time, see all the deep feel 


ings, the full confidence, the trusting love that was in that heart to 


warda him ; when she beheld her fate for the future linked to his, and 
the long, bright years of futurity rising one belund the other, gilded 


} 


by the mingled sunshine of | ] 


love, and hope, and happiness, she felt 
breathless, as one does when, on climbing a high hill, some beauti- 
ful prospect suddenly bursts upon us, overpowering in its grandeur 
and its loveliness 

Memory—lIt is strange—perhaps the strangest of all the mind’s 
intricacies—the sudden, the instantaneous manner in which me- 
mory, by a single signal, casts wide the doors of one of those dark 
storehouses in which long-passed events have been shut up for 
That signal, be it a look, a tone, an odour, a single 


vears sen- 


tence, is the cabalistic word of the Arabian tale, at the potent 
magic of which the door of the cave of the robber, Forgetfulness, 
is cast suddenly wide, and all the treasures that he had concealed 
displayed. Upon the memory of the traveller rushed up the visions 
of his youthful days; the sports of boyhood, the transient cares, 
the quarrels soon forgotten, the pains which passed away like sum- 
mer clouds; the pure, sweet joys of youth, and innocence, and 
ignorance of ill, that never return when once passed away 
Destiny —From the cottage to the palace, from the castle to 
the hovel, through all the imperceptible shades and grades of life 
and station that intervene between greatness and littleness ; from 
the sage to the idiot, from the conqueror to the worm, fate, in 
darkness and in silence, with movements that men scldom see and 
never appreciate, is spinning that small, fine, but binding thread 
which weaves their common destiny into one mextricable web. It 
is not alone that the mouse disentangles the lion from the toils ; 
it is not alone that the stronger saves or destroys the weaker ; but 
it is that every being at every step affects the destinies of millions 
of others, present and to come, and carries on the tram of cause 
and event that is going on from eternity to eternity 
nature, 


Tue Love or cuance.—Tt is strange that human with 


all its tendency to follow the multitude to do evil, is certainly not 
fond of the beaten track 


thers have travelled before 


Timidity may whip us on the path that 


but ambition and the spirit of 





enterprise are powerful, on the other hand, to lead us away from 
the track which others have explored, to carry us to new scenes, 
even if they be not so pleasant as the old ones 

Prowises.—When any person promises another to be back im 
five minutes, he to whom that promise is made mav generally mul- 
uply the number by six, and then wait some time in expectation ; 
but when any one promises to his own self to return in five minutes, 
the problem of the time at which he will return may probably be 
solved after the circle has been squared and the longitude dis- 
covered 

Generosity.—Strange as it may seem, there can very wel! be 
such a thing as a mean generosity ; a generosity which gives but 
half as much as may be really serviceable ; and this, in almost 
every instance, produces to the object of it evil rather than good. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sweet as may be the comparison between a lady's lips and ‘‘ maple sugar,” we must 
be candid enough 1o say that the subject is too sticky to appear in the Alirror 

We do not wish to print anything that would delay the postmasters in distri 
buting cur papers. The effusion of Henry is therefore laid among o 
lighters. Wecanvaise a flame with it tf he cannot 

“* Stephen” ts informed that there ts no danger of consuming the waters of the 

North riv That pornt has been fairly tested by Sir Willem Marsh. ** Ste- 

phen” should not think of contending with the baronet 

Harrtet™ should know that gay and straw do not rhyme. This is noi the only 

objection to her modest lanes. There are too many strews in them 

Lanes to Nanny,” we conclude, are not finished tn the title, which ought to have 

embraced the final word‘ goat.” This would have informed the reader of the 

merits of the piece, which is declined. 





ctger- 





** May I, may I, never, never, 
From my lovely Hester sever.” 
For shame, ** Harry '” 
“O' that I were a buckskin glove 
Upon that beauteous hand above 


Thas ts fairly, or unfairly stolen, all except the buckskin. One William Shaks- 
peare wrote— 
“ O' that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That | migit kiss that cheek.” 
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Tue publication-office of the New-York Mirror has been re 


moved to No. 142 Fulton-street, between Broadway and Nassau-st 


The Countess Ida, by Theodore S Fay —This book 


lished last Thursdav, by the Messrs. Harper 


was pul 
} 


To praise it, would 


be merely to echo the cpinions of the most distinguished critica 


journals of Great Britain, and the unanimous voice of the press u 


our own land. Everybody will read it, of course. and everybody 


will like it. We think the candid reader will agree with us, that 
it is much the best thing Mr. Fay has ever done, and would 
do credit to amy novelist of this or any country We do not 
mean to praise the book merely because we love the man: on the 


contrary, a fear that our eulogy might be ascribed to personal feel 






sparing in our comme nd ns than we 


ing, will make us more s} 

To begin with the plot, which ts sin ple a 

The hero is Mr. Wyndham, an 

gentleman, remarkable of course for talent and good breeding, 
legree 


should be otherwise 


free from involvement English 
&S ail 
heroes should be, but more pecaharly so for a « of moral cou 
rage and self-command, which 1s not so often manifested by he 


He 


and Mr. Fay has steppe d out of the 


is indeed a 


roes, either in romance or reality ‘very perfect 


gentle knight,” beaten track 


in making his courage consist in forbearing rather than in doimg, 


in violence 


and 


im suffermg rather than Mr. Wyndham ts an orphan, 


iwnorant of Dis parentage, living On an annuity supplied by 


The scene is laid m Berlin, that beautiful city, 
Mr 
g¢ official residence there, is a sufficient guarantee of the 
In choosing Berlin, Mr. F 


We are heartily 


unknown hands 


of which most Americans know nothing but the name and 


Fav’'s lor 


faithfulness of his descriptions av has 


taken new ground, and we thank him for doing so 


tired of the fashiwnable novels in which the hero and herome vi 


brate between Mivarts’ and Meurice’s, and the Brandenburg Thor 
and Lindenstrasse have the merit of novelty at least, over Hyd 
Park and the Tuileries. Mr. Wyndham goes imto the best society 


in Berlin, and meets there an old aristocratic prig, Count Carolan, 
the C 


to Lord Elkington, a young English 


muntess Ida, 


Wyndham 
the 


and his exquisite daughter, who is betrothed 


roue lalis des 


perately in love with Ida, till, warned of folly and guilt of 


by Mrs. Wharton, the 


admires the young stranger's character, and takes a motherly inte 


his conduct voung lady's governess, who 


rest in his welfare, not without good right, as we shall see pre- 


sentiy. Wyndham feels how wicked it would be for him, a house 


less, nameless adventurer, to disturb the peace of a noble family, 


and separate an affianced pair He resolves to put im practice the 


hard lesson * to bear and to forbear,’’ and to atone for hrs ardour by 
coldness. He 1s willing even to b« 


equally extreme despised by 


Ida, so she will cease to prefer him. His altered demeanour, and 
the slanderous reports which Lord Elkington spreads concerning 
him, lead her to beheve that Wyndham never loved her and is un 


worthy of her love ; but his image is so deeply printed on her heart 


as to eflace all others, and the marriage with Elkington is unac- 


countably but decidedly broken off. The ruffian hopes to get rid 


of his fancied rival by a pistol-bullet, and tries every means to pro 


voke him into a duel, but here he is frustrated by Wyndham’'s 


coolness and self-command ; our hero endures taunts, threats, nay, 


even a blow, with an unmove d courage, which, DV a common cr 


rour, is mistaken for cowardice by his acquaintance Hos friend 


Denham, a man of fiery temper, interferes to prevent Elkington’s 


rudeness, is challenged by him, and killed on the spot. The sad 
scene when he is brought home a corpse to his young wite, the 
despair and destitution she is made to suffer, and all the terrible 
consequences of his fool-hardiness, are powerfully t ld a chay 


Mirror. And 


lesson inculcated by Mr 


ter, part of which has already been transferred to the 


we may remark generally, that the moral 


is that of mastery of pasoion, forbearance 


We 


powerful story as that of the duellist Denham, will preach a better 


Fay, and it is a high one, 


under wrong, and forgiveness of injury are sure that such a 


sermon than many a treatise of morality. Would that every work 


of fiction had as pure and lofty an object, and had urged it as strongly 


as this' We will not to number the many trials which 


Wyndham must endure, and which he bears with the agonized 


stop 


feelings of a gentleman, but with the meekness of a Christian. He 


1 
is despised as a coward, and shunned as an adventurer—he is ban 


ished from society: his annuity ts ¢ 


A friend, the 


falls into debt, and 
call by that 


d he sets to work with the proud determina- 


ut off ; he 


is thrown in prison only one he can 


name, releases him, a 





tion of earning his bread by honest labour rhe accomplished and 


admired Mr. Wyndham gives English lessons. and lives in con- 
tented poverty ; but his means { e 18 agai cast into prison, 
and utter ruin stares him inthe face. He str rles manfully against 


the pressure of musiortune from without, and despair from within 


Fortune at last grows tired of persecuting h 


m, or, to speak more 
He 


ives if as Earl 


reverently, the unseen hand of Providence becomes visible 


entered that prison a penniless s r; he le 





of Beverley, for it is discovered that the Mrs. Wharton, who loves 
him so well, is his own mother, the first wife of the rl of Bever- 
ley, abandoned by him ot oundless suspicion, and supposed to 
be dead. Thus he attains, as rightful heir, the tithe and estates 
usurped rv his enemy Elku gton, and retribution begins to visit the 
nnocent and the guilty. Before this discovery, however, he is for- 


nate enough to rescue Ida from the fury of a madman; and even 


Count Carolan ts forced to adn not necessarily a 


coward, because he has fixed principles, and acts up to them 


Wyndham is once more s by splendour and by troops of 


summer friends: but he ti the change, for Ida 
of 


but 


comiort in 
off to Paris by the count, who has entered the 


Louis XVI. The 


Wyndham determines ti 


is carried service 


Revolution is at hand, with all its horrours 


» seek Ida ont and save 


her at all hazards 


His adventures in Paris, the manv terrible trials to which the lovers 
are exposed, and his courage in every emergency, are well and 
powerfully told. Wyndham has an opportunity of serving the fa 
mous Danton, who more than repays the de bt, by enabling hun to 


escape to Holland with the count and From Holland 


earl of Beverley enjoys rest 


his family 


ev proceed to England, 


nd happiness after his trials, by the side of his beloved Ida. Even 
the old count, subdued by mistort e, lave aside hus hauteur, and 
condescends to be good and aflectionate The stvle of this novel 
= pure, racy and vigorous The 1 r characters are as good in 
their way as the more prominent es; and Mrs. Digby's vulgar 
pride 1Mr. Digby's selfishness, are ul \ t off There 
beauty m the occasiona deseript scenery there are scenes 
of great tenderness, and others of thrilling, fearful interest It is 


slways expected that a reviewer w uality his praises with a |i 


4 
beral list of defects, objections, erro and contradictions, but for 
tunately there is little in these volumes on which to exercise the 
inkless facultv of fault-f Wen ght say, perhaps, that a 
commodity of good names would have been an addition to the 


HOUR, Since, though the scene ts land in Germany, there is hardly a 


Crerman im the book hen the name of General St. Hilaire is 
niortunate, as it reminds us at once of the real St. Hilaire, who, 
at that tune, was a general on the other side. in the republicat 


army, and was k 


lled at Marengo 


nker Kuhl 


We think too, 


otlered 


it is & pity that 
We 


romance must be a prodigy of 


he honest t 





ever Wyndham his daughter 


know of course that the hero of a 


truth and fanhfulness, but we will freely admit that a sweet, pretty, 


nave gir, with a rhishes “4 s i¢® arbres, al 


mdred 
thousand thalers im cash, and expectations meak ible, would have 
been too much flor our constancy Wyndham is worse in this res 
pect than even Sam Weller, for even he declares that he would 
not refuse to marry *“‘a rich young woman, if she made werry fierce 
rve to him, not else.’ In real life it is pec riv rare for euch 
in offer to be made to a single gentleman: and, we are sure, such 
a one was never declined These little blemishes were hardly 
worth notiemyg, it will be san True, but we have not been able 
to find anv others This book will sadly disay pot those, if any 
such there are, who have undervalued Mr. Fay's genius. He has 


shown a depth of thought anc command of language, for which we 


ourselves never gave him credit. He was always a pleasing writer, 


but he now takes higher gro nd, and becomes a pows rful one We 
pronounce this the best American novel of the day, and in so do 
ing, only echo the opinions of better judges than ourselves Have 


we had anything supenour to it’ Let us take even Cooper's last 


book. What advantage has the Pathfinder over the Countess Ida? 
Of course, whenever he * suffers a sea-change,”’ Cooper ts inimita- 
ble ; but when we look landward, does the ** Pathfinder™’ show more 


knowledge of human nature’ Is its moral tone so lofty, its purpose 


so honourable Or wthere a scene t, except those which pase 


on the water, equal to Denham’s duel, to Wyndham’'s reecue of 
Ida from the maniac Rossi, or the prison scenes’? We fancy not 

This will very probably be called heresy, simply because Cooper 
s living on a ready-made reputation, while Fay's is making Let 


Mr. Fay only go on, and if every book continues to improve on those 


that go before it, as this has done, he will very soon earn a name 


which he need not care to exchange for any other 


—We 


noticing the 


Storr ane rooms consider 


the 


arts, in 


hinent of Storr and 





ortiumer, ¢ 


gold and s 





lver plate, and the ornamental jewel 


lery re exhibited, are so nch m their quality and tasteful m their 
cevices, that without m i etaguveration we may imagine the ce 
> A 

ebvrated Benvenuto Cellu » be again among us, breathing his mm 
ventive genus and classical associations over the re st of mineral 
reasures. ‘To enumerate all the clegant ornaments for the dress 
or the table which are here so abundantly scattered, would far ex- 
ceed the bounds which our notice can afford ; but we can assure our 


readers that they will have ample gratification in visiting the saloon 


tself, where they will meet with polite attention from the proprietors 
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SHE IS THINE. 
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Though all o-ther 
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ties be bro-ken,Time these bonds shall ne-ver part; 
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She isthine, the word is spo-ken, hand to hand and heart to heart. 





Thou hast ta-ken her in glad-ness, From the 
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al-tar’s ho-ly shrine— 
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i SECOND VERSE 


In so fair a temple never 
Anght of ill can hope to come. 
God will strive, and striving ever 
Make so pure a shrine its home ; 
Each the other's love possessing. 
Say that care should crown that brow. 
She will be to thee a blessing, 
And a shield to her be thon. 





SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL, 


PAaTRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS.—I compare the mass of the people 
to the walls of a building, the shape and polish of which is of little 
consequence, so long as they are solid and substantial ; while the 
upper classes are the columns that adorn the edifice, which, as 


they support nothing and are only for ornament, must be highly , 


finished and elegant. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Its like was never looked upon 
Here we find freemen, and there slaves; here a nation over-old, and 
there one over-young ; as in bad years, ripe, half-ripe, and green 
grapes hang on the vines at once—and the deuse himself cannot 
make sound wine out of them! 

GovernmENntT.—How little has al! the outward display of a go- 
vernment to do with its secret movements! These are like the two 
chains of a watch—in open view hangs one of gold, rich and mas- 
sive and loaded with ornaments, but within the machine, unseen 
and seldom spoken of, is the steel chain which gives it its motion 
and its value. 


Poetry anv puiLosoruy.—The philosopher, when he deceives , 


us, as Jove did Ixion, gives us an earthly cloud, which soon pro- 
duces rain; but the fictions of the poet are like strips of cloud-sky, 
which shine like the sun 

A cLeRGyMaN’s Lire.—How full of beauty, how desirable and 
how picturesque is the lot of a clergymen, especially in the coun- 
try! Religion and poetry dwell with him, like twin sisters ; and 
his thoughts, when they turn aside from heaven, rest on all that is 
most beautiful on earth. 

Tue rutrure.—Gently and smilingly, as a child in his cradle 
floats over the sea, glides onward the future through the present 
storm, till the appointed time comes, and the little Moses is picked 
up in the bulrushes, and grows to be a lawgiver and ruler. 

Warrare.—To find poets and authors devoting themselves to 
letters, while all around is tumult and carnage, reminds me of the 
lark, which soars and sings over the battle-field as well as over 
the corn-field. 


Wosan.—How valuable are women’s labours, as mother, nurse 


and teacher! so much so, that the two sexes are like the date-tree ; 


| the male plant produces flowers only, the female fruit. We should 
' remember, too, that Adam was created out of Paradise, and Eve 


in it, and something earthly therefore still clings to Adam’s race 
Even in the heathen mythology, we find that though the gods often 
transformed themselves into beasts, the goddesses never did. 

Tur PRESENT.—Any given century may be likened to a fine es- 
tate which we have inherited, which, however, is incumbered with 
the mortgages, debts and lawsuits of those who were before us. 
Let it be our care to clear off these as well as to enjoy the property. 

Apmiration.—Many a gallant action seems to us admirable 


; and incredible, because we are at rest ourselves ; just as a storm, if 


we look at it through a window, appears irresistible ; but if we ven- 
ture out ourselves, is disregarded 

Sitsnt nations. —Those nations which are more remarkable 
for silence or slowness of speech, as the Arabs, English, and Ger- 
mans, possess fiery, eloquent poetry, while that of more loquacious 


| people, as of the French and Italians, 1s tamer and colder 


Searcu or tRutH.—Blind Orion shall regain his sight, said the 
oracle, if he will constantly follow the sun’s path through the sky 


| If we seck for the light, our eves will be opened. 


EpucaTion oF cHiLpREN.—Women generally listen attentively 
to every word on the subject of bringing up children, except such 
as are spoken by their fathers or husbands. 

Orascuriry.—The greatest men sometimes flourish at a distance 


' from colleges and cities, as, in astronomy, the largest planets are 


those which are farthest from the sun 
NEGLECT OF RELIGION.—In this philosophic age, we are fast 


approaching the simplicity of our German forefathers, who, with a 
| very complicated system of belief, had no priests or churches. 


THOUGHT AND acTION.—Many flowers open to the sun, but only 


| one follows him constantly. Heart, be thou the sunflower, not only 
| open to receive God's blessings, but constant in looking to him 


Consotations.—Nothing shows man’s feebleness and the inef- 
ficiency of speech more strongly, than to attempt to console grief 


Txars.—Weep for love, but never for anger: a cold rain will |! by words 


never bring flowers. i} 


Women.—Women are like the magnet, which attracts foreign 
substances with more power than it does other magnets 


Fear.—The timid man is alarmed before the danger, the coward 


during it, and the brave man after it is over. 


Tuvunper.—Thunder is the rolling-wheels of Spring's chariot 


| ries, those of trial, suffering and sacrifice. 


Conression oF FaULTS.—The acknowledgment of a fault is of- 
ten more effectual than any deed of atonement ; and confession 1s 
speedily followed by forgiveness. I am persuaded that words, 
which we may call the little second-hand of life, are of more conse- 
quence than deeds, which come round seldom, like the hour-hand 
And in the artificial relations of highly-cultivated people, actions 
can never atone for language 

Goop times.—The best times the world ever had. were fre- 
quently those which were called the worst by their contempora- 
When we clear out an 


old well, or open a new one, there arises a foul and deadly va- 


| pour, which destroys the labourers, yet from them flows ever after 


health and refreshment 
Cui_pxoop.—It is an errour, if to suppose that childhood is the 
happiest part of life. A child's pleasures are like early spring flow- 


The 


ers, pretty but pale and fleeting, and scentless and fleeting 


rich and fragrant treasures of the heart are not developed so early 


Provipence.—We can only judge of the design of Providencé 
in the mass, and not apply to them to every narrow individual in- 
stance. ‘The sky, we see, is blue; but when it is confined n 4 
room, we cannot see its colour. 

Errovrs.—The storms of time often put out the lights of the 
world; but men’s follies are like jack-o lanterns, which dance abv ut 
the merrier in rains and storms. 

Deatu.—The brawling stream of life reflects but a confused 
image of the bright shapes around us; but when they hover over 
the still waters of death, we see them clear and lovely 

Sorrow.—<A tune will come when we shal! see everything wrth 
clear eyes; but, at present, we think a few clouds are greater that 
the sun, only because that they are nearer to us 

Marriaces.—Late marriages are dangerous, and a bachelor Js 
worse for a mate than even a widow 

ANOTHER.—Many men seem to marry not to love, but as ar 
excuse to avoid loving ; as it is ascertained that the bee. though 
often settles on the rose, draws no honey from it 

Genivus.—Genius is seldom judged anght. To ennoble others 
we cannot be of noble blood ourselves 
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